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N. F. W. A. Reeleects Keenan President 





at the Convention in Biloxi 


Kennelly, Choice of Nominating Committee, Withdraws on Basis of Preserv- 


ing Constitution’s Spirit of “Friendly Feeling.” 


Allied Van Lines Author- 


ized to Negotiate Purchase of Greyhound. Association to Enter Federal 
Trade Practice Conference 


By KENT B. STILES 


ILOXI, MISS., Jan. 18—The National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association at its tenth annual con- 
vention, which adjourned after five days of activity 

at the Edgewater Gulf Hotel here, reelected as its presi- 
dent James F. Keenan, Pittsburgh. 

Martin H. Kennelly, Chicago, who was the choice of the 
nominating committee elected a year ago, withdrew his 
name after a charming speech. A group of Connecticut, 
New Jersey and New York members had come to Biloxi 
with a slate differing slightly from that of the nominating 
committee, the ticket of the Easterners being headed by 
the name of Mr. Keenan. 

Mr. Kennelly, quoting the association’s constitution 
wherein it states that one of the objects of the organiza- 
tion is to promote friendly feeling, surprised the nomi- 
nating committee by declining to oppose Mr. Keenan in 
any contest from the floor. The reelection of the Pitts- 
burgh executive was then made unanimous. 

In short order there were further withdrawals. E. B. 
Gould, San Diego, a past president, and who was a choice 
of the Easterners for a place on the board of directors, de- 
clined to run. Charles S. Morris, New York, another past 
president, who had been put forward, against his personal 
wishes, by his Eastern friends as treasurer, retired in 
favor of the nominating committee’s selection, James D. 
Dunn, Detroit. Both Mr. Gould and Mr. Morris declared 
that the interests of the association must be paramount 
in the mind of every member and that they would not be 
parties to any division of sentiment. 


The list of officers and directors finally elected will be 
found “boxed” on page 8. 7 

The delegates chose Mr. Gould as chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee which will select the 1931 ticket. To 
serve with him on this ticket were elected C. J. Hamilton, 
Baltimore, representing the Eastern division; R. H. Hall, 
Duluth, for the Central division; George C. Harris, Bir- 
mingham, for the Southern division, and Mrs. Myda L. 
Shattuck, Hollywood, Cal., for the Western division. 

The nominating committee chosen a year ago, headed by 
Oscar W. Kreutzer, Milwaukee, conceded that it found 
difficulty in making nominations, due in part, the chair- 
man said, to existing business rivalries and varied prac- 
tices in warehousing. Such a condition should be elimi- 
nated, Mr. Kreutzer declared, and he believed that it could 
be if there could be created an advisory board of the asso- 
ciation’s former presidents, on whose knowledge and ex- 
perience future nominating committees could draw. The 
chairman offered a resolution that the constitution be 
amended to provide for setting up such an advisory board. 

This move was opposed by Mr. Hamilton who as retir- 
ing eastern divisional vice-president has been a member 
of the board of directors. Mr. Hamilton moved that the 
Kreutzer resolution be tabled. A rising vote was neces- 
sary, and Mr. Hamilton’s motion was sustained by 44 to 
33. 

The contest inaugurated by the Connecticut, New Jer- 
sey. and New York members was the first in the National’s 
history. The Easterners were of the opinion that the 
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nominating committee should have renominated Mr. Mor- 
ris, who served as treasurer in 1929, and should have re- 


HILE the election of officers and 
directors was the outstanding fea- 
ture of interest, the convention was of 
importance because of the forward steps 
taken on the path of action. A more de- 
tailed report of what took place will ap- 
pear in the March issue of Distribution 
and Warehousing. Summarized, the 
high lights were as follows: 
It developed in the report of Mr. Ken- 
nelly as president of the Allied Van 








N. F. W. A. Elections 


FFICERS and directors for 

1931 were elected by the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association at the Biloxi conven- 
tion as follows: 

President, James F. Keenan, 
president Haugh & Keenan Stor- 
age & Transfer Co., Pittsburgh. 

Eastern Divisienal Vice-Presi- 
dent, William R. Wood, secretary 
Liberty Storage & Warehouse Co., 
New York. 

Southern Divisional Vice-Presi- 
dent, J. P. Ricks, owner Ricks 
Storage & Distributing Co., Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Central Divisional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marion W. Niedringhaus, 
president General Warehousing 
Co., St. Louis. 

Western Divisional Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harvey B. Lyon, secretary 
Lyon Storage & Moving Co., Inc., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Secretary, Ralph J. Wood, presi- 
dent Lincoln Warehouse Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 

Treasurer, James D. Dunn, pres- 
ident Riverside Storage & Cartage 
Co., Detroit. 

Directors, for three years each, 
Joseph R. Cochran, president Cam- 
eron Transfer & Storage Co., Min- 
neapolis; John G. Neeser, presi- 
dent Mnahattan Storage & Ware- 
house Co., New York; Ray R. Sut- 
ton, secretary Pasadena Transfer 
& Storage Co., Pasadena, Cal.; 
Clarence A. Aspinwall, president 
Security Storage Co., Washington, 
m <. 








Lines, Inc., the association’s inter-city 
motor removals organization, that the 
railroad interests owning the Greyhound 
Van Lines, a competing long distance 
agency, were prepared to sell the Grey- 
hound equipment to A. V. L. and discon- 
tinue operation. The convention author- 
ized the A. V. L. board to purchase the 
equipment on that basis. 

Following the reading of an outline 
of the Federal Trade Practice procedure 
by S. S. David, Chicago, chairman of the 
code of practice committee, the com- 
mittee was authorized to take such steps 
as may be approved by the board of di- 
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rectors, looking toward placing the 
household goods branch of the industry 
under Federal Trade Commission pro- 
cedure. Initiation may come from the 
National itself or independently from 
interests outside the association, as the 
directors may determine, but the result 
will be the same—adoption of rules of 
practice which, approved by the Federal 
Trade Commission, will define what ac- 
tions constitute unfair competition. This 
will, in effect, place teeth in the Na- 
tional’s own code of ethics, and give fur- 
niture warehousemen—in the words of 
Mr. David — “protection with all the 
moral force of United States ruling and 
procedure behind it.” 

The delegates voted that a policy of 
approving removals legislation was detri- 
mental. This subject came up as a re- 
sult of action by the New Jersey Furni- 
ture Warehousemen’s Association in fos- 
tering proposed State legislation which 
would require storage companies to file, 
with county clerks, weekly lists of per- 
sons removed. On behalf of a majority 
of the members of the New Jersey or- 
ganization, Nathan L. Goodman, Jersey 
City, defended the suggested bill and at 
the same time propounded the question 
of “State rights.” Mr. Goodman main- 
tained that the legislation proposed was 
vital to the best interests of the New 
Jersey members and maintained that the 
National should not have power to tell 
the New Jersey association that it should 
not promote enactment of the measure. 
The latter was characterized, from the 
floor, as “a piece of iniquitous class 
legislation,” and also several of the New 
Jersey delegates present said they were 
opposed to it. The upshot was that a 
motion was adopted to the effect that the 
National opposed, and the New Jersey 
organization was asked to consider the 
problem further before proceeding. 


Selling Goods for Charges 


Whether contents should be displayed 
by the warehouseman before being sold 
for charges, or sold intact with the con- 
tainers unopened, was advanced by the 
warehouse removals and operations com- 
mittee, through William T. Bostwick, 
Jersey City, as vice-chairman, as being 
vital and important to the industry. It 
was the committee’s opinion that “all 
trunks, cases, dresser drawers, etc., 
should be opened and the contents care- 
fully displayed” in advance of sale. 
Following discussion which disclosed that 
no uniformity of procedure exists, it was 
voted that the committee should present 
something definite along this line at the 
next convention. 

As chairman of the building insurance 
division of the insurance committee, 
Charles S. Morris, New York, announced 
that he had received word that the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters had 
accepted the N. F. W. A. regulations for 
a standard fireproof warehouse and that 
the regulations had been ordered printed 
for distribution nationally. This, Mr. 
Morris said, would result in great sav- 
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tained Mr. Gould on the board, because of the long experi- 
ence of the two executives in the association’s activities. 


ings for the industry eventually. 

An all-risk policy on household goods 
in storage, to cover, at a reasonable rate, 
values in excess of the warehouseman’s 
present liability, was suggested by Burr 
Cramer, of the insurance firm of Cass, 
Tierney & Johansing, as a possibility. 
The idea was sent back to the insurance 
committee for further study. 

It was indicated by Mr. Kennelly that 
the Allied Van Lines would institute a 








Mr. Bateman Recovering 


LOYD L. BATEMAN, who was 

the N.F.W.A.’s second presi- 
dent and is one of the associa- 
tion’s directors, was apparently on 
the road to restored health, late in 
January, following serious illness. 
On New Year’s Eve he was taken 
to an Evanston, IIl., hospital and 
operated on for appendicitis. Peri- 
tonitis set in, and for a few days 
his recovery seemed unlikely. 

From the National’s Biloxi con- 
vention a wire was sent to Mr. 
Bateman by the association’s pres- 
ident, James F. Keenan. The 
prompt reply, savoring of Mr. 
Bateman’s kindly humor, was an 
indication of the Chicago execu- 
tive’s improved condition. The re- 
sponse read: 

“Your telegram concerning reso- 
lution of convention gives me much 
good cheer and is pleasing tonic. 
Am mending rapidly and feel in 
excellent spirits. This is first con- 
vention I have missed after some- 
thing more than half-century of 
service in various capacities. Of 
course I am disappointed at en- 
forced absence. Tell the golf 
squad I am not going to use this 
appendix business as an alibi for 
my larger handicap. Give my sin- 
cere good wishes and profound 
thanks to every member of the 
convention. Congratulations on 
outcome of election. This demon- 
stration of harmony among the 
Irish is great blessing to the world. 
Long live the National association. 
Affectionately.”’ 








series of tests on costs of motor truck 
operation. He said it was hoped to pre- 
sent something definite, based on a spe- 
cial committee’s inquiry, at the next con- 
vention. 

As chairman of the industrial rela- 
tions committee, W. R. Thomas, Cleve- 
land, submitted, and recommended adop- 
tion of, a combination “Application for 
Employment” and “Physician’s Certifi- 
cate” form which drivers, chauffeurs and 
others would be required to fill out when 
seeking employment at a warehouse. 
The association voted approval of the 
use of this form. 
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During the convention there was or- 
ganized a “Council of Warehouse Asso- 
ciation Secretaries,” to which will be 
eligible the secretaries of all national, 
regional, State and local warehouse 
trade associations cooperating with the 
National and the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association. The secretaries of 
a dozen associations participated at the 
Biloxi organization meeting. William 
R. Palmer, New Haven, secretary of the 
Connecticut Warehousemen’s Association, 
was elected president, and H. E. Mc- 
Niven, the recently-retained assistant 
executive secretary of the National, was 
chosen secretary and treasurer. The 
Council will ask the affiliated associa- 
tions each to finance the attendance of 
its secretary at one N. F. W. A. conven- 
tion each year. 

The organization meeting was attended 
by James D. Dunn, Detroit, as chairman 
of the National’s trade associations re- 
lations committee, which wiil have direct 
contact with the activities of the new 
group. Others who are identified with 
the movement at the start are J. M. 
Cherry, secretary of the Atlanta F. W. 
A.; E. A. Howard Baker, general sec- 
retary of the American Warehousemen’s 
Association; James L. McAuliff, Chicago, 
secretary of the Illinois F. W. A.; Olin 
M. Jacobs, Boston, secretary of the 
Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion; George A. Rhame, Minneapolis, 
secretary of the Minnesota Warehouse- 
men’s Association; Henry Reimers, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the National; Frank 
J. Summers, Newark, secretary of the 
New Jersey F. W. A.; William T. Bost- 
wick, secretary of the New York State 
Warehousemen’s Association and of the 
New York F. W. A.; Frank A. Payne, 
Los Angeles, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast, F. W. A., and Sydney Green, 
Atlanta, secretary of the Southern Ware- 
housemen’s’ Association. Joseph C. 
Wirthman, Kansas City, represented the 
Kansas City Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion. 


The Convention Opens 


initial business session was on 
The secretary, Ralph J. Wood, 
read telegrams of greetings, 
including messages from Harry C. 
Hirschman, general president of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association, 
and the Furniture Warehousemen and 
Removers’ Association of Great Britain. 
Malcolm A. Keyser, Salt Lake City, re- 
tiring western divisional vice-president, 
presented President Keenan with a gavel 
made in part of Utah copper. 

In his address as_ president Mr. 
Keenan paid a tribute to Floyd L. Bate- 
man, Chicago, a past president, who was 
seriously ill in a hospital. “In the news 
of his recovery we all rejoice,” he said. 

Mr. Keenan’s paper touched on busi- 
ness conditions, the Allied Van Lines, 
motor truck taxation, local association 
work, the activities of the board of di- 
rectors, and the work of the various com- 
mittees. Alluding to business conditions 
he said: 

“We like neither the peaks nor the 
valleys of business, but prefer a balanced 


The 
Jan. 14. 
Chicago, 
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consumption with a production which 
leads to reasonable profits. 

“President Hoover through his pros- 
perity commission formed from the dom- 
inant intellects of industry has focused 
the thought of the country on the 
necessity of building a stronger structure 
with firmer foundations. In this way, 
cooperation of all industry has been 
definitely secured. Every one will give 
more thorough study to his own business 
and put forth greater effort with con- 
fidence in the future, from which will 
naturally come better business.” 

In his report as secretary Mr. Wood 
said that while collections were “very 


James F. Keenan 





Pittsburgh executive who was re- 

elected president of the National 

Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation at the Biloxi convention 


poor,” general business conditions in the 
industry “showed a slight increase dur- 
ing the past year over 1928, with a very 
favorable outlook for 1930.” He asked 
members to report neglect in answering 
correspondence and violations of the rule 
requiring members to remit collection 
charges. 

Mr. Wood announced that H. E. Mc- 
Niven, Chicago, had been retained as 
assistant executive secretary, in accord- 
ance with a board resolution of last Oc- 
tober, and explained that Mr. McNiven 
would “endeavor to coordinate the activi- 
ties of the local and State associations 
with the National” and would “travel 
over the country in the interest of the 
association and its members.” Mr. Mc- 
Niven is a former secretary of the I[I- 
linois Association of Merchandise Ware- 
housemen, was for several years secre- 
tary of the Traffic Club of Chicago, and 
has long been engaged in the warehouse 
and trucking industry. 
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The past year had “seen a marked 
decrease in the cooperation of members 
locally,” Mr. Wood said; he had noted 
“a tendency to cut rates in all lines,” 
to the industry’s detriment. 

Mr. Wood’s report contained a list of 
new members since the July convention. 
These included the following elected by 
the directors at Biloxi: 

Ark Warehouse Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas. 

Brooks Transfer Co., Richmond, Va. 

Dallas-Trinity Warehouse Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 

Hardware City Storage Co., New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

Milne & Sons, R. G., Saginaw, Mich. 

Ponca City Transfer & Storage Co., 
Ponca City, Okla. 

Rensch Fireproof Warehouse, 
mette, III. 

Sullivan the Mover, Inc., J. J., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


Wil- 





National Terminals to Expand 


Following a meeting of the officers of 
the National Terminals Corporation, 
held at Indianapolis on Jan. 4, announce- 
ment was made that approximately sev- 
enty-five acres of valuable land along 
the Indiana Harbor Canal would be 
added to the corporation’s property. The 
added acreage in the Calumet region 
would, it was stated, give the National 
the largest commercial dock on the Great 
Lakes. 

Commenting on business conditions, 
the president, William J. Hogan, Indian- 
apolis, said: 

“We predict that after the first quar- 
ter of 1930, business will hit the stride 
of 1929. As our business is the handling 
of products of hundreds of manufactur- 
ers, we feel that it is a pretty safe 
barometer of the nation’s business condi- 
tions.” 





D. S. Adams Member of Plan Commis- 
sion in Kansas City 


D. S. Adams, vice-president of the 
Adams Storage & Transfer Co., Kansas 
City, Mo., has been appointed by the 
mayor of Kansas City as a member of 
the new chartered city plan commission. 
The commission comprises nine members 
and will have under its supervision the 
expenditure of several million dollars. 





Quincy Market Firm Is Represented by 
Crooks Company 


The Quincy Market Cold Storage & 
Warehouse Co., Boston, is represented 
through the New York, Chicago and 
Kansas City offices of the Crooks Ter- 
minal Warehouses, which has _head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

Through an error the name of the 
Boston firm was omitted from the 
Crooks company’s advertisement which 
appeared on page 8 of the January (Di- 
rectory) issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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Here Are the Highlights of the A. W. A. 


Convention in Biloxi 


B ILOXI, MISS., Jan. 23.—The thirty- 
ninth annual convention of the 
American Warehousemen’s Association 
closed this noon, after four days of dis- 
cussion and activity at the Edgewater 
Gulf Hotel, with the election of general 
officers. 

Harry C. Herschman, president of the 
Terminal Warehouses of St. Joseph, Inc., 
St. Joseph, Mo., was chosen as the or- 
ganization’s president for another year. 
The two divisions also retained in office 
their executive heads of 1929—Fred R. 
Long, manager of the S. N. Long Ware- 
house, St. Louis, as president of the 
merchandise branch, and Odin C., 
Mackay, manager of the cold storage de- 
partment of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, as 
president of the cold storage section. 

The American Chain of Warehouses 
reelected as president Edward Wuichet, 
president of the Union Storage Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Distribution Service, Inc., elected as its 
president E. V. D. Sullivan, vice-presi- 
dent of the Terminal Warehouse Co., 
Philadelphia. 

A more detailed report of the Biloxi 
proceedings will be published in the 
March issue of Distribution and Ware- 
housing. Meanwhile, briefly, the out- 
standing features of what took place at 
the A. W. A. gathering are as follows: 

It was voted to bring “certain prac- 
tices” of the Government’s Inland Water- 
ways Corporation to the attention of 
President Hoover, Congress, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission “and to 
other interested Government officials.” 
The practices as adopted by the Federal 
Barge Line, said a resolution unani- 
mously adopted, “amount to indirect re- 
bating, namely, free storage at river 
ports for long periods of sugar and other 
important commodities.” The memorial 
declared such free storage to be “un- 
warranted” and “such indirect rebating” 
to be “unlawful.” 

The United States Warehouse Act 
committee was, under another resolution, 
continued, and was clothed with 
authority to oppose further extension of 
the Act to include any additional com- 
modities. Through this resolution the 
A. W. A. went on record as indicating 
its “willingness to cooperate in the 

broader program of the Government for 
agricultural relief,” in order that the 
warehouse industry’s established facili- 
ties “may be made available for this 
entire program.” The committee will, 
however, continue “to insist upon the 
appointment of a conference committee” 
—in other words, it will continue contact 
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with the Government to the end that the 
United States Warehouse Act may not 
be so broadened in scope as to embrace 
storage of further commodities in Fed- 
erally-licensed warehouses. 

The merchandise division authorized 
its executive committee to initiate a Fed- 
eral Trade Practice Conference, or to 
support any Conference application 
which may be initiated by an individual 
warehouseman. By this action the mer- 


Harry C. Herschman 





Reelected general president of the 


Warehousemen’s Asso- 


ciation 


American 


chandise branch of the industry follows 
in the footsteps of the cold storage di- 
vision, which is already operating under 
a “code of ethics” which, published in 
full in the December issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing, has been formally 
approved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. As set down on page 9 of this 
month’s issue, the National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association took action 
along the same line, at its Biloxi con- 
vention a few days earlier, and so even- 
tually all three branches of the industry 
will be following practices endorsed by 
the Federal Trade Commission. 
Approval was given by the A. W. A. 
merchandise division to the earlier action 


of the division’s executive committee in 
raising the members’ dues 100 per cent 
in order to provide a budget sufficiently 
large (1) to pay off a debt of about 
$6,000 and (2) to finance developments 
being planned. 

A specimen tariff, long in preparation 
by the merchandise division’s Central 
Bureau committee, was reported nearing 
completion and will be issued shortly. 
This is the concluding activity of the 
Central Bureau, which has been engaged 
in tariff construction work for the past 
ten years. 

L. Seth Schnitman, Chief of Division, 
Survey of Current Business, of the 
United States Department of Commerce, 
addressed the convention of the subject 
of compilation of warehouse statistics 
by the Government. Mr. Schnitman in- 
dicated that the Department might de- 
cide to assemble figures by marketing 
centers, instead of by States as at 
present, with the effort concentrated on 
those centers where the storage execu- 
tives show a disposition to cooperate to 
the extent of making the statistics truly 
representative of conditions. 

Word was brought to the convention 
by Wilson V. Little, Chicago, the mer- 
chandise division’s executive secretary, 
that the Associated Grocery Manufac- 
turers of America has no intention—as 
had been indicated in published news 
stories—of erecting big grocery ware- 
houses in various cities. Rather, it was 
brought out, the A. G. M. A. plan con- 
templates continued use of public ware- 
houses but with the members’ goods con- 
centrated in a single public warehouse in 
each large center. 

On behalf of the national advertising 
committee it was announced by the chair- 
man, D. S. Adams, Kansas City, that the 
national advertising campaign was being 
put under way with advertising in the 
February issue of a number of selected 
business journals; that 10,000,000 ad- 
vertising “bullets” would be fired in 
each one of the three years ahead; that 
a list of 19,000 “prospects” had been 
compiled for the committee’s use; and 
that the committee was now prepared 
financially to proceed with its effort. 

Elmer Erickson, vice-president of the 
Midland Warehouse & Transfer Co., Chi- 
cago, was relected general vice-president, 
and Clarence A. Aspinwall, president of 
the Security Storage Co., Washington, 
D. C., was relected general treasurer. 
President Herschman announced that 
E. A. Howard Baker, president of the 
Kennicottt-Patterson Warehouse Corp., 
Denver, would continue as general sec- 

retary. 
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Selling Transfer and Storage Service 


Is Like Selling the Equator 


Some Ideas for the Warehouseman’s Solicitor 


‘QO intangible is the service offered by 
the moving and storage man that 
selling it is like selling the equator or 
gravity or some other invisible line or 
force, according to Arthur H. Amick, 
partner in the Amick Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Denver. Moving always has 
been and still is associated in the pub- 
lic’s mind with disagreeable tasks and 
hard work. The average man of the 
house leaves home when moving day 
comes around, hence the warehouse and 
transfer man usually has to deal with 
the woman of the house. In 90 per cent 
of the cases the transaction is handled 
by the woman, according to Mr. Amick. 
Inasmuch as moving generally is asso- 
ciated with disagreeable tasks, it is evi- 
dent that the representative of the mov- 
ing company is, in addition to being a 
moving company representative, a rep- 
resentative of an element involved in a 
disagreeable task, and there is a certain 
amount of sales resistance immediately 
stirred up when the solicitor calls to 
discuss moving and storage. If the 
representative bears this in mind and 
handles the interview from the start 
with a purpose of eliminating or reduc- 
ing this resistance, he has a _ better 
chance of making the sale than other- 
wise, in the opinion of Mr. Amick. 


“Something Like a Funeral” 


While moving from one place to an- 
other in the same community is a task, 
moving from one community to another 
is an ordeal. Something like a funeral. 
The moving man should take the optimis- 
tic side and encourage the customer with 
arguments against the ordeals and pic- 
ture the pleasant environment of the 
new home. The amount of time required 
for estimating the cost of the packing 
and shipping is small in comparison to 
the amount of time that can well be 
spent in discussing the pleasant side of 
the move. A woman likes to talk; give 
her an opportunity. In fact encourage 
her to do so, for a good listener makes 
friends. 

“Tt is not unusual for us to spend two 
hours with a customer discussing the 
moving job,” Mr. Amick explained. “Of 
that time, perhaps thirty minutes is de- 
voted to the actual discussion of pack- 
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ing and shipping, but the remainder of 
the time is used in selling good-will and 
really encouraging the customer to be 
happy in the task at hand and in the 
new home she is going to. 

“The various tasks in connection with 
an inter-city move are tearing up the 
present home, packing the goods, ship- 
ping it, unpacking it at its destination 
and then re-establishing one’s self in the 
new quarters. The customer has very 
little control over the activities between 
packing at one end and unpacking at 
the. other. The great worry is in con- 
nection with the condition of the goods 
on their arrival. This is the one big 
point in sales resistance that must be 
broken’ down, and the only way to do it 
is to encourage the customer. 

“We make it a practice to ask each 
and every customer whose goods we 
pack and ship, to sit down and write us 
a note as soon as possible after the new 
home has been established and let us 
know just frankly how the goods came 
through. That serves two purposes. 
First it proves to the customer that we 
are confident of our packing ability; 
second, it gives us letters from satisfied 
customers—letters that we can show to 
prospects to indicate what others think 
of our service. 

“In storage, the main thing that wor- 
ries the housewife is how her goods will 
be cared for. If possible, the customer 
should be taken to the warehouse and 
shown just how everything is kept. Take 
the rug room, the piano room, the gen- 
eral warehouse—they all contain potent 
sales arguments which are more effec- 
tive than ever when they are presented 
while the customer can see just what 
you are talking about. 

“We place all rugs in a room separate 
from other furniture. Each rug is 
treated against moths, then wrapped in 
paper and placed on a rack. The shelv- 
ing on the rack is just wide enough 
apart to permit one layer of rugs so 
that any one rug may be removed with- 
out disturbing the others. 

“Every piece of upholstered furniture 
is wrapped in paper before it is stacked 
in the warehouse with the other furni- 
ture. Every mattress is wrapped. Our 
floors are swept at least once a week. 


The piano room is a model of excellence. 
Thus the visitor sees immediately that 
any goods she consigns to our care will 
be properly cared for and sales resist- 
ance is materially reduced. 

“In Denver the people are shoppers, 
largely. I have found that in 75 per 
cent of the cases the prospective cus- 
tomer interviews at least three concerns 
before giving the job, and the third man 
gets it—providing price and terms are 
the same. 


Parr Interests Would Operate Long 
Beach Harbor 


The Parr Terminal Co., operating 
warehousing and allied interests in the 
San Francisco Bay district, has placed 
before the Harbor Commissioners of Long 
Beach, Cal., a tentative proposition for 
a long term lease of the entire inner and 
outer harbor facilities of Long Beach. 

As outlined to the commissioners by 
F’. D. Parr, the president, and his asso- 
ciates, the Parr firm would organize a 
Long Beach Parr Terminal Co., and take 
over and operate on a percentage basis 
all of the city’s wharves, sheds, belt 
lines, etce., instead of the city operating 
them as at present. The Parr repre- 
sentatives said they were in position to 
bring large steamship tonnage to Long 
Beach and develop a harbor business 
which would run into several hundred 
thousand tons for the first year. The 
city would be paid a graduated per- 
centage of the tonnage revenue, approxi- 
mating 80 per cent in some cases and 
62% per cent in others. 

Some of the commissioners expressed 
opinion that the city would be required 
first to put any proposition to a vote of 
the people before it could give up con- 
trol of its $9,000,000 harbor. 


J. L. Corcoran Joins Evanston Firm 


Joseph L. Coreoran, a leader in the 
real estate field in Illinois, and who was 
president of the Evanston Real Estate 
Board in 1929, has retired from the 
realty business to become vice-president 
of the Evanston Fireproof Warehouse. 
He assumed his new duties on Jan. 1. 
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Warehouse Firm Increases Business 


by Opening Motor Freight Depot 
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Knoxville Company Experiences Immediate Improvement in 


Storage, Pooi Car Distribution and Local Cartage. 


Service, 


Schedules and Responsibility Are Demanded of Lines Using 


Terminal Newly Established 


to Forestall ‘‘Outside’’ 


Competition 


By KENT B. STILES 


HE Motor Freight Terminal Corporation organ- 

: ized in Knoxville, Tenn., by the Knoxville Fire- 

proof Storage Co., is now actually in operation. 
The accompanying illustration of an advertisement 
which the Knoxville firm published in the Knoxville 
News-Sentinel on the opening day of business indi- 
cates careful pre-arrangement of plans, and discloses 
how thoroughly Eugene Galyon, president of both 
the warehouse company and the motor freight organ- 
ization, studied the situation and its possibilities be- 
fore venturing upon what he considered a step neces- 
sary to avert construction of a motor freight depot 
in Knoxville by interests which might not in any way 
be identified with the storage industry. 

As pointed out in recent issues of Distribution and 
Warehousing, Mr. Galyon entered upon this step im- 
mediately upon receiving, last September, a motor 
freight line questionnaire which Distribution and 
Warehousemen sent to merchandise warehousemen 
throughout the country, warning them that motor 


freight lines were springing up in all parts of the 


United States, and that some of the motor freight 
line depots were being converted into warehouses 
which were taking storage accounts, pool car dis- 
tribution business and local cartage away from ware- 
house companies long in the business. 

Mr. Galyon made a personal investigation in his 
section of the country and became convinced that 
the warning was based on facts. He then acted 
without delay. The formation of his Motor Freight 
Line Terminal Corporation was a quick result. To- 
day the motor freight line situation in Knoxville is, 
as a result, largely within the control of established 
warehousing. This new depot, operated by a ware- 
house company already in the field, is doing business, 
and doing it successfully. Thus has been obviated 
the likelihood, which formerly existed, that indepen- 
dent motor freight line interests might get together 
and erect a depot of their own and convert that build- 
ing to warehousing purposes, and thus take accounts 
away from the Knoxville Fireproof Storage Co. 





OR the benefit of other storage 

executives who are contemplat- 
ing taking constructive part in motor 
freight line operation, in order simi- 
larly to stave off competition by 
“outside” interests, Mr. Galyon has, 
without hesitation, written freely re- 
garding his new activities. His com- 
ments in recent issues of Distribution 
and Warehousing have unquestionably 
been of value to warehousemen who 
are studying their situation § in 
their local communities, and _ the 
Knoxville executive, who first visual- 
ized, then investigated, and finally 
acted, has offered to advise his fel- 
low warehousemen regarding his ex- 


perience, on receipt of requests. This 
is cooperation to the nth degree, and 
once more emphasizes the solidarity 
of the industry. It is a wise ware- 
houseman who exchanges views with 
his competitors who play on the level, 
and it is such exchange of views that 
makes the trade association success- 
ful today. 

“We opened the terminal with an 
announcement in the newspapers,” 
Mr. Galyon writes further concern- 
ing his new venture. “First copy ap- 
peared on the morning of Dec. 9, and 
we did not anticipate a large volume 
of business on account of December 
being a month of hand-to-mouth buy- 


ing, with an idea of reducing in- 
ventories. Even with this handicap, 
we handled through our terminal the 
first week 217,050 pounds of freight, 
and 374 trucks called at and left 
from our terminal during that week 
of five and a half days. 

“We had no opportunity to solicit 
business by personal calls, on ac- 
count of having other details to look 
after in the office, nor have we had 
the opportunity of requesting our 
various shippers and storers to per- 
mit us to distribute over these lines 
from our warehouse. We feel that 
when we complete our organization 
and become better known to the 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


THE MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL CORP. 
IS NOW OPEN and RECEIVING FREIGHT 


EXPRESS SERVICE--STORE-DOOR DELIVERY AT FREIGHT RATES. 


12 Bonded Cargo-Insured Motor Lines Operating 63 Freight Trucks, Serving Over 250 Cities in This Territory—A Daily Scheduled Service to the Following Cities: 














Owned and 
Operated by 


EUGENE GALYON—Pres. 





V. L. NICHOLSON—Vice-Pres. 
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KNOXVILLE FIREPROOF STORAGE COMPANY 


New Warehouse—Randolph and Depot Sts.—Pool Car Distribution—Railroad Facilities for 12 Cars, 23,000 Square Feet Floor Space. 
MISS ALEEN WEIGLE—Secy. & Treas. 








A. C. TAYLOR—Gen. Mgr. 





Local newspaper advertisement through which the Knoxville (Tenn.) Fireproof Storage Co. announced opening of its 
motor freight line terminal 


shippers, particularly with the first 
month’s showing, our original sur- 
vey of the amount of freight that 
we expect to handle will be realized 
—namely, 300,000 pounds of freight 
per day. 

“Our terminal has receiving doors 
for six trucks and leaving doors for 
twenty-one trucks. Our average load- 
ing out time per truck for the first 
week was one hour and 15 minutes, 
which we expect to reduce to one 
hour’s time for loading. 

“Our terminal has offices for the 
managers of the truck lines, seven 
of which we have leased already. 
These offices are furnished with tele- 
phone connections through a switch- 
board from an operator in the main 
office. 

“We prepay freight charges when 
requested, and also collect C.O.D.’s 
on shipments and make settlement 
with the lines for any advances on 
Wednesday of each week. In other 
words, we act as the clearing house 
between the shippers and the truck 
lines. 

“In building this terminal we re- 
lieved the congestion of our loading 
docks at our warehouse beyond our 


anticipation, as the lines were mak- 
ing it impossible for us to operate 
our cartage on schedule by using this 
space without charge. Now we do 
not permit them to call at the ware- 
house at all, as we deliver to our ter- 
minal all freight from the warehouse 
going to them. This also increases 
our cartage. 

“Our terminal has railway facili- 
ties for twelve cars. This is also go- 
ing to relieve our warehouse very 
materially and increase our pool car 
distribution. 

“We have added two new motor 
freight lines, franchised, this week 
to our terminal, one running from 
Knoxville to Atlanta, parallelling the 
Louisville & Nashville railway, and 
operating both express and local; the 
other from Knoxville to Calderwood, 
Tenn., local only. 

“We require all lines operating 
from our terminal to give us a bond 
and also a copy of their insurance 
policies, public liability, cargo, etc., 
with a receipt showing that their 
premium is paid, and a cash deposit 
for membership which takes care of 
any Claims, etc., that they may dis- 
pute. 


“We are thoroughly satisfied with 
the way our terminal is operating, 
and can honestly recommend it to the 
warehousing industry, and we feel 
that it will do more to increase our 
storage, pool car distribution and 
cartage than anything else we could 
have done. 

“In addition to our incorporating 
our motor freight terminal, we have 
incorporated a company to be known 
as the Motor Freight Lines, Inc., 
with a capital of $100,000. This com- 
pany was organized for the purpose 
of assisting in the purchasing of new 
equipment and other requirements 
of the lines operating from the ter- 
minal. Most of these lines are not 
financially strong, but have good 
routes and need this assistance along 
with additional management, and 
that is what this company proposes 
to do. 

“In other words, we wish all lines 
operating from our terminal to be 
in a position to give the service, 
schedules and responsibility that we 
have to give the shipper, and we are 
going to see to it that they do so 
through this company. 
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The Manufacturers’ “Cooperative Warehouses” — Their 
Limitations and Their Probable Future 


By H. A. HARING 


big accounts tend to build warehouses for themselves. 
Repeatedly, as a manufacturer enters a market, his 
distribution is effected through the public warehouse 
which serves as a sort of incubator to give his business a 
start in life. Then, when volume grows and the business 
is able to sustain itself, the patron builds his own house. 
This is inevitable for large accounts, especially those 
with a variety of products. When an account handles 
enough merchandise to fill three floors of the ordinary 
warehouse it would appear reasonable that it could afford 
to occupy a building of its own, for the reason that its vol- 
ume will easily carry the overhead of such an investment. 
In addition to this movement, which is inevitable, pa- 
trons of the public warehouse are always seeking some 
way to circumvent the warehouse cost. Even the smallest 
of storers would like to retain for himself the profits 
which he sees going to the warehouseman, and, whenever 


& has been the history of public warehousing that the 


a study is made into costs of distributing the product, the 
public warehouse and its economies come into the fore- 
ground of the picture. It results, as a rule, that the in- 
vestigator finds the warehouse far less costly than a 
branch storehouse (except, of course, for very large con- 
cerns), but then at once begins an effort to grab off the 
profits of the warehouse. 

Repeatedly, therefore, there surges up a wave of “co- 
operative warehousing” for one industry or another. 

Individual concerns, small or medium in size, find the 
public warehouse cheaper than private storing, but, origi- 
nating in their trade associations, come these movements 
to band together the whole group of manufacturers, erect 
a cooperative warehouse, do for themselves what the pub- 
lic warehouse is doing, and thus “eat their cake and have 
it” by achieving the economies and then pocketing the 


profits. 





History of These Efforts 


yp ager <oeaha after industry has tried 
it. Three years ago the manufac- 
turers of confectionery, especially “bar 
goods” and “five-cent packages,” ap- 
peared to be on the verge of such an at- 
tempt, at the time when their associ- 
ation launched an advertising campaign 
to promote the use of sweets. The plan 
fell, however, into the discard when it 
was found that more than half the 
products would require cold storage 
facilities, rather than just dry storage, 
and, thereupon, the cost of the ware- 
houses proved to be beyond reason. 


In 1924 and 1925 the cooperative 
warehousing movement welled up among 
the makers of automobile accessories. 
Their two associations are unusually 
aggressive. They have not hesitated to 


spend money freely through their execu- 
tive offices for investigations into mar- 
keting and into possible improvements. 
These investigations early indicated that 
the number of automotive jobbers was 
on the increase and also that each man- 
ufacturer was entering more cities each 





year as distributing centers. It was 
therefore apparent that spot stocks were 
on the increase, plus the fact that de- 
mand from customers requires particu- 
larly fast deliveries for automotive 
equipment. 

From these facts. came the suggestion 
that the manufacturers should unite in 
the establishment of warehouses in many 
cities. This was done. The joint stocks 
are known as “joint warehouses” and 
many makers of such equipment publish 
statements that their complete lines may 
be found with these “warehouses.” 

Experience, however, quickly proved 
that they are “warehouses” only in 
name. In fact, the joint agencies are 
nothing more than _ jobbing houses, 
operated by the manufacturers on a 
cooperative plan, and the stocks they 
carry are not carload lots such as would 
be consigned to a warehouse. They are 
merely the diversified stocks of a good 
jobber, limited to the lines of the co- 
operating manufacturers. They carry 
no goods of non-members. 

In many of the cities where these so- 
called “joint warehouses” have been set 





up the same manufacturers find it neces- 
sary to store carload lots with public 
warehouses, partly to provide surplus 
reserves for the “joint warehouse,” and 
more especially to care for the demands 
of independent jobbers, who, quite natu- 
rally, refuse to go to a competing jobber 
(the “joint warehouse”) for shorts. 

Nevertheless the nearest approach to 
a working cooperative warehouse system 
is to be found with the makers of auto- 
motive equipment. 

Late in 1927 a group of drug manu- 
facturers thought to do their warehous- 
ing on a cooperative plan. They have 
actually set up such warehouses in half 
a dozen cities and have operated them 
with success. The plan has_ severe 
limitations. 

As perfected, three or four makers of 
non-competitive products establish joint 
warehouse stocks in a city—one such 
group comprising a manufacturer of 
pharmaceuticals, with several thousand 
items on his list; a manufacturer of sta- 
tionery sold through drug stores; a 
maker of rubber goods and sundries for 
the drug trade, and a maker of tooth 
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brushes. Their plan is to lease space 
from a public warehouse, on the usual 
basis, and, by handling these non-com- 
petitive drug products, to give full-time 
employment to a force of men. The 
economies they have achieved have been 
those of better handling of orders, most 
of which call for broken lots of the 
goods. 

At least two more extensive ware- 
housing plans of this nature were being 
discussed by manufacturers in this field 
during 1928, but the schemes quickly 
evaporated as mergers became the 
popular thing. Talk of cooperative 
warehousing, for drugs, is probably at 
an end for the present. Cooperative sell- 
‘ing has grown enormously within a year 
among manufacturers who prefer to re- 
main independent of mergers; but, so 
far as it is possible to ascertain the 
facts, nothing is ahead in the way of 
cooperative warehousing. 


Grocery Manufacturers the Latest 
Converts 


INCE July or August, 1929, the 

manufacturers of grocery specialties 
have come to the fore with cooperative 
warehousing plans. 

And, because their reasoning follows 
that of other associations, it is interest- 
ing to observe what the sponsors of the 
movement bring forward as arguments 
for the undertaking. 

At a convention in November at Wash- 
ington the president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America (for- 
merly the Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers Association), H. R. Drackett, 
made the following statement to the 
gathering: 

“One of our large members, who re- 
cently merged the distributive operations 
of several products, found these products 
in as many different warehouses in 
every city. This condition added to the 
investment in inventories, increased 
warehouse expenses, involved adminis- 
trative expenses of handling warehouse 
records, and, in addition, added largely 
to the expenses of distributors’ stocking 
the merchandise from these widely 
separated warehouses. The results that 
this one member was able to. achieve by 
coordinated control of several products 
brought a suggestion which developed 
our warehouse committee.” 

In announcing the plan for coopera- 
tive warehouses, this committee issued 
a lengthy statement, from which the fol- 
lowing portions are taken: 

“A nationwide investigation looking 
toward a reduction of distribution costs 
in the food industry was undertaken in 
the early summer. All factors 
entering into grocery  distribution— 
packaging, bulk packing, shipping, ad- 
vertising, warehousing, selling—are be- 
ing considered in this investigation. 


“The matter of packaging, for ex- 
ample, can be the determining factor 
between profit and loss per sale by the 
retailer. That point in itself indicates 
the importance of this subject. Facts 
already developed by authoritative sur- 
veys show that a grocer frequently sells 
a single unit of the product at little or 
no profit but that when he sells three 
units of the same product at a time 
he makes a good profit—because the 
cost of handling is reduced to one-third. 
It is believed that in many cases three 
units could be packaged together, to the 
general advantage and profit. . . 

“This is but one example of the ele- 
ments which are now being studied by 
our association. The complete program 
includes a consideration of every factor 
from the time a product leaves the ma- 
chine which produces it until it reaches 
the hands of the ultimate consumer. It 
must be apparent that these plans rep- 
resent a definite movement on the part 
of a great industry toward an effort 
to control its costs of distribution.” 


A Plan for Many Warehouses 


HE association’s warehouse commit- 
= tee made recommendation, and the 
November convention gave approval, to 
a scheme of cooperative warehouses to 
extend over the principal cities of the 
country. Using their own words, as 
they released the information to the 
press: 

“Plans are now being prepared for the 
first warehouse of this kind. It is to 
be erected in Cleveland. It will be of 
the most modern of its kind in offering 
every facility. It will have offices for 
manufacturers and their salesmen and 
district managers and for brokers of 
foods. There will be a large garage for 
the cars of brokers and_ salesmen. 
Storage space will be ample for the re- 
quirements of all manufacturers of 
grocery products who do business in 
Cleveland. 

“The second city for which a ware- 
house is planned is Denver, but, while 
the one in Cleveland is designed to take 
care of the requirements of that city 
alone, the one for Denver is being de- 
signed to take care of the entire terri- 
tory as far as Pueblo and Leadville and 
other points. 

“The findings of the Department of 
Commerce in the Louisville grocery 
survey are to the effect that something 
between 60 and 75 per cent of the gro- 
cery products manufactured by our 
membership and sold in Louisville have 
been unprofitable to the merchants sell- 
ing them. 

“As manufacturers, we feel that we 
must overcome this obstacle. We believe 
that a central warehouse plan, carried 
out through all: the principal: cities of 


the country, will so greatly reduce 
wastes of time, effort and money that 
this obstacle wiil be overcome. By co- 
operating our warehousing we feel that 
we can reduce to a minimum most of 
the wastes of this part of distribution.” 

As a specific reason why the coopera- 
tive warehouse will yield economies, the 
committee reported to the membership: 

“Warehouse facilities in many cities 
are without uniformity of service and 
charges, are not centrally located to 
serve the wholesale trade and require 
much duplication of effort and expense 
which must be absorbed by the whole- 
saler. Our manufacturers are 
making shipments in quantities which 
frequently do not obtain the best freight 
rates. Sales offices of our members are 
frequently located in congested districts 
without garage facilities for automobiles 
and trucks, thus wasting time for sales- 
men and entailing additional expense in 
contacting with the trade and with 
warehouse stocks. These are all burdens 
of cost. 

“If there were centrally located ware- 
houses in which grocery products could 
be concentrated in every city, having 
additional facilities for sales offices and 
garages, where our wholesale. dis- 
tributors might collect all grocery prod- 
ucts in concentrated loads, we believe 
that a great saving would result.” 

On the basis of these recommendations 
the association with its membership of 
230 manufacturers of grocery products 
has gone on record as supporting the 
“grocery terminals” movement. 


A Long Step from “Plans” to 
Achievement 


NE who knows the warehouse situa- 

tion is inclined to smile at the 
statements which have been quoted, 
whether he thinks of American cities in 
general or of Cleveland and Denver in 
particular. The “generalities” will 
hardly stand up as sound reasons for 
Saving money. 

A re-reading of the official pronounce- 
ments of this Associated Grocery Man- 
ufacturers of America may be worth 
while for those who are engaged in 
warehousing, but, in this place, no effort 
will be made to conduct a debate of the 
charges made against present distribu- 
tion, much less against the wholly imag- 
inary savings to result from the plan. 

Let us, on the contrary, give consider- 
ation to the principal reasons why pre- 
vious “cooperative warehouse” plans 
have come to disaster—reasons, too, 
which will rather certainly show what 
will happen to the »Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America. 

A first. difficulty is that capital will 
be required to erect and equip the ware- 
houses. 

If the warehouses are to be con- 
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structed as announced in the plan, each 
of them will necessitate close to a mil- 
lion dollars. Land, in the “principal” 
cities, with railroad sidings and at 
“strategic locations,” will alone cost 
considerable sums. In some of the cities 
for which warehouses are projected such 
sites may not be obtainable at all. 
Modern structures will prove costly, even 
if the association shaves off a number 
of the proposed “facilities,” which are 
mentioned as though to be built for 
little money. There is, furthermore, the 
cost of planning; the long delays of con- 
struction; the “cooling” of members’ 
enthusiasm during the year or two years 
that the first warehouse will be in get- 
ting ready for business. 

In every association are far-seeing 
members who understand the immense 
benefits of cooperation, but when these 
plans call for large sums of money a 
quick halt must be called. The fact is 
that most member-companies have all 
they can manage to operate their own 
business and when called upon to pro- 
vide capital for cooperative undertakings 
they cannot do it. Many others would 
be unwilling. But, even assuming that 
support for the plan is whole-hearted 
and 100 per cent, the raw fact is that 
they can not. In all probability this 
condition will apply to a cooperative 
warehouse. Certainly it has with other 
industries. 

Even if the plan contemplates raising 
capital by sale of securities it is not pos- 
sible to obtain the entire cost from in- 
vestors or from the banks. Someone 
within the organization must provide 
some capital—unless, of course, the 
warehouses are to be the wildest type 
of promotions. 

No, any scheme of “cooperative ware- 
houses” means that the member-com- 
panies must provide capital for the 
undertaking. This becomes, therefore, 
the first and the greatest stumbling block 
to carrying through any such plan. 

A second difficulty is that time is re- 
quired. The preliminary work of deter- 
mining which cities should be used for 
experimental warehouses, the engineer- 
ing and architectural work of preparing 
plans, the months and months of time 
for actual construction with those de- 
lays which seem always to emerge, the 
even more trying months of equipping 
and manning the houses—all these serve 
to dampen any “cooperative” enthusiasm. 
However pressing may have seemed the 
need, the long time elapsing before the 
first warehouse can possibly be ready 
to serve bedims the eagerness of mem- 
bers for the project. 

During this time member-manufac- 
turers are obliged to go on with their 
business. They can not shut down until 
the new warehouses are finished. And 
as they continue to sell goods they 





gradually adapt their methods to exist- 
ing facilities and often by the time the 
warehouses are completed the members 
have progressed beyond the need of them 
—some members will have disappeared 
by merging with other concerns; some 
products will have been superseded on 
the market; many concerns—and this 
class is by far the largest—will have 
progressed so fast that already they 
have been compelled either to form new 
warehousing connections or to build for 
themselves. 

When a commercial warehouse is built, 
or an office building erected, the owner 
works for a year or two developing pos- 
sible patrons. All the time his effort 
is directed to the day, still in the future, 
when the new structure will be ready 
for business. That is the natural meth- 
od. But, with these cooperative efforts, 
in order to raise the capital to launch 
the construction, all possible patrons or 
tenants must be worked to the right 
pitch before even the financing can be 
consummated. Then, for a year or two 
years, while the work is going forward, 
each of these prospective tenants is 
called upon to “wait’”—to slow up his 
entire business, as it were, until the 
big project comes to completion. Any 
manufacturer would do this for himself, 
but it is the experience of business that 
few of them will do the same for the 
sake of a “cooperative” effort—‘“co- 
operative” implying that benefits accrue 
to some one else as well as to one’s self. 

In one of the first cities of the country 
is a promoter who has specialized in 
erecting cooperative office buildings for 
professional men such as physicians or 
attorneys. He has even ventured into 
cooperative apartments for living pur- 
poses. When he was queried about these 
cooperative warehouses, he at once re- 
torted: 


“The time it takes to build will wreck 
+” | 

Pressed for further enlightenment, he 
gave this explanation: 

“I’ve quit trying to build cooperative 
buildings. Every one of them had the 
same difficulty—the men dropped out of 
the picture. 

“It’s one thing to sign them up, evea 
to get their checks, but it’s another 
thing to hold them to the leash for two 
years—and it takes something like two 
years from start to finish. Men will 
come to me with all sorts of reasons for 
dropping out. They take big money 
losses. They sell out for half what they 
have put in. But the fact is that men 
in business have to go after business 
when it’s to be had, and even a pro- 
fessional man dares not sit still two 
years. 


“Tt’ll be the same with manufacturers. 
There’ll be a hundred things happening 





to make them change their minds.” 

And a third reason why such efforts 
have failed with other industries harks 
back to human nature. 

“One hundred per cent cooperation 
doesn’t exist,” to quote the phrasing of 
a Federal organizer of farmers’ coopera- 
tive movements. In other words, no 
matter how good the cause, some will 
always dissent. 

In the present instance, of grocery 
manufacturers, it is not likely that all 
of the 230 member-manufacturers will 
store their goods in the association’s co- 
operative warehouse. Warehousemen 
know to their sorrow how often two 
makers of competing brands will not 
even allow their goods to be handled 
by the same public warehouse, lest some 
trade secret or trade information leak 
out. 

On this point, one manufacturer has 
stated, in a personal interview: 

“Our organization is bitter already 
because the Department of Commerce 
plans to publish the Louisville survey 
and name names of products that lose 
money for the dealers. More than half 
our members will fight to the last ditch 
to prevent identification of products and 
brand names. That gives you the reason 
why the warehouse scheme will peter out. 

“Our business is to compete with each 
other for the grocer’s patronage. We 
will agree on trade ethics and all that; 
but we never can agree on anything that 
clubs together our selling or our dis- 
tributing of the goods.” 

The cooperative warehouse plan of 
any industry assumes, at the start, that 
all or nearly all members will enter the 
plan. This proves not to be the case, 
and, for this reason quite as much as 
for the other two mentioned, the efforts 
at cooperation fail. They fail, only too 
frequently, not because they are poorly 
conceived and not because the plans are 
weak, but because human nature is in- 
dividualistic: men prefer to act for 
themselves and to fight their own battles. 

The reasons which have foiled pre- 
vious attempts at “cooperative ware- 
houses” in one industry after another 
are so fundamental that they are apt to 
defeat future plans of the same nature. 


A Lesson from Louisville 


Eee negaperioraenatend the preliminaries of 
the grocery manufacturers’ ware- 
house project, Louisville, Ky., has often 
been mentioned. This is for the reason 
that a year ago the Department of Com- 
merce conducted an intensive study of 
that city, selected as a fair example of 
American cities, in order to gain inform- 
ation about merchandising. 

In the Department’s study of whole- 
saling of groceries in Louisville they 
stumbled on one feature which is of 
value to every wholesaler, and which 
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may have value to warehousemen as 
well, in the management of warehoused 
stocks. In that city one grocery whole- 
saler was encountered with a “dead- 
storage room” covering one-sixth of the 
warehouse floor space. In this one-sixth 
of total space is housed one-half of the 
firm’s entire stock of goods. 

The merchandise thus segregated by 
this wholesaler consists generally of car- 
load lots or purchases of a season’s re- 
quirements. The dead storage stock is 
drawn upon as necessary to replenish 
working stocks on the floor of the ware- 
house, but the so-called “dead storage” 
is tiered solid with no provision for 
working space or handling in and out. 
The “working stocks,” on the other hand, 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


are kept at a minimum because of the 
facility with which replenishments can 
be accomplished within the warehouse. 
Replenishment of “working stocks” is 
done at times when men otherwise would 
be idle. The wholesaler reports that the 
practice facilitates the inventory control 
by enabling the foreman to keep on the 
“working floor’ only enough stock of 
each sort to care for current needs. 
Devoting five-sixths of the space to 
one-half of the stock—that is, in the 
“working stocks,’”—makes possible wider 
aisles than are usual in warehouses. 
This permits easy access to all working 
stock. It is claimed that cleanliness 
is aided; that damaging of cases by 
passing hand trucks is largely avoided. 
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Complete rotation of merchandise is also 
effected, newly received lots passing di- 
rectly from the platform into the “dead 
stock,” to be brought out only when the 
floor stocks are exhausted. Inasmuch 
as surplus stocks, warehoused on a “dead 
storage” basis, can be piled higher and 
closer than would be practicable on the 
working floor, the warehousing charges 
against goods so stored in “dead stor- 
age,” calculated on the basis of floor 
space, are claimed by this wholesaler to 
show a considerable saving. 

The whole plan of thus separating 
goods into “dead” and “working” stor- 
age teems with suggestions for all ware- 


house managers, both public and private. 


Distribution in Newark to Be Speeded Through Two Million Dollar Terminal 
to Rise Along Erie Railroad Tracks 


ee eight-story concrete and steel re- 
+% jinforced freight terminal warehouse 
and industrial building embracing more 
than 410,000 square feet of floor space 
and costing, including land, about $2,- 
000,000, is to be erected on a site 100 
feet wide and 453 feet long adjoining 
Erie Railroad tracks at Ogden and 
Gouverneur Streets in Newark, N. J. 

“At present,” according to David 
Houston of the David Houston Corp., 
Newark realtor who will be in charge 
of the leasing arrangements, “there is 
no large space available in units of from 
40,000 to 50,000 square feet on one floor, 
and the manufacturer demands this 
accomodation. The location is within 25 
minute’s trucking of New York City by 
means of the vehicular tunnel; and the 
freight distribution from the building’s 
basement, both for carload and L. C. L. 
delivery, will be a factor in speeding up 
delivery of incoming and _ outgoing 
freight and create a saving in overhead 
by means of convenient handling.” 

The terminal is to be constructed by 
a group of buildings, engineers and al- 
lied interests including Richard Wilbur 
Tietjen, industrial engineer; T. W. Co- 
hill, construction development specialist, 
and A. D. Stark, consulting engineer, all 
of New York, who have taken over from 
a land and improvement company ap- 
proximately 46,600 square feet of land. 

The east side of the building will ad- 
join the existing Erie freight yard for 
its full Jength and the basement will 
contain two lines of track leading in 
from the Erie rails; these will accomo- 
date sixteen freight cars. One will ex- 
tend along the east wall and be separ- 
ated from the other by a loading and 
unloading platform 41 feet 9 inches wide 
and 350 feet long; from this platform 
will start four high-speed freight eleva- 
tors each 8 by 18 feet and of 10,000 feet 
capacity and running the full height of 
the terminal. The remainder of the 
basement width will permit construction 
of a 30-foot clear driveway, for the full 
length of the building’s west side; this 
will be used as a team-yard with a ca- 
pacity of eight standing trucks. 

The entire basement will be leased for 


a long period to the Erie, assuring the 
terminal’s occupants of full freight fa- 
cilities at the spot. From rails to first 
floor level will be 19 feet 6 inches, giv- 
ing minimum clearance of 17 feet over 
trackways. 

The location of the building is favored 
as regards the surrounding street grades 
by the fact that Ogden Street level, 
which forms its west boundary, is about 
the full height of basement above the 
railroad track level. Entry of trucks to 
the basement is made at the lower or 
east end of Gouverneur Street which 
slopes down steeply from Ogden Street. 

This permits the first superstructure 
floor at Ogden Street level, called the 
first floor, to be used in part as a de- 
livery and dispatch floor, for the use of 
the occupants, by providing six recessed 
bays each 22 feet wide—three on each 
side of center portion of Ogden Street 
front. Twelve trucks can be backed into 
these six bays against a platform 26 


feet back from the building line and 
have tail-board loading. The four freight 
elevators will be located in the center 
of terminal. 

The second to eighth floors, inclusive, 
are typical and will be 12 feet high from 
floor to floor, each floor having a total 
area of 46,240 square feet within build- 
ing lines. Elevators, stairs, etc., will be 
so located that large areas of each floor 
will be entirely unobstructed and be 
suitable for either warehousing, manu- 
facture or assembly purposes. 

The terminal will have a_ skeleton 
steel frame, reinforced concrete floors, 
brick walls with terra cotta trim and 
will be 100 per cent sprinklered to per- 
mit of the lowest possible insurance 
rates for this type of structure. The 
superimposed floor loads will be 250 
pounds a square foot for the first to 
third floors, and 200 pounds a square 
foot for the fourth to eighth floors in- 
clusive. 


Distribution Study Urged at Columbia University 


Changes in modern business and social 
conditions have so affected the laws of 
distribution that a detailed study of the 
situation is needed, according to Dr. 
James C. Egbert, director of the School 
of Business of Columbia University, 
New York, in his annual report to 
President Nicholas Murray Butler. 

Accordingly Dr. Egbert incorporated 
plans for an Institute of Distribution 
through which it is purposed to study 
new phases that are exerting “profound 
influence upon the economic development 
of the country.” Dr. Egbert said in 
part: 

“The staff of the School of Business 
has found that there is much to be done 
in the study of distribution. A special 
committee on the subject has suggested 
that the proposed Institute of Distribu- 
tion should concern itself .with all as- 
pects of the general problem of distri- 
bution and should include social and 
economic aspects of this problem as well 


as the physical and financial phases 
which are of immediate business con- 
cern.” 

The tentative program of research, 
worked out by a committee of business 
men and staff members of the School of 
Business under the chairmanship of 
Professor R. C. McCrea, calls for a 
study consuming several years and con- 
siderable money, Dr. Egbert said. He 
added that it should be of “extraordinary 
public service.” 

The scope of inquiry, according to the 
report, would embrace “the nature of 
the changes taking place in consumer 
demand, the relative efficiency of various 
distributive methods, the foreign trade 
situation, the economic costs of distribu- 
tion, foreign trade and the debt situa- 
tion, our tariff policy and foreign trade, 
the economic and social aspects of ad- 
vertising and instalment buying and its 


effect on credit.” 
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Terminal Facilities Readjustment Is 


a Rail Consolidation Problem 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


AILROAD consolidation conceivably 

may disturb many of the present 
hauling and warehousing arrangements. 
Undoubtedly it would force far-reaching 
realignments in terminal arrangements. 
It is quite the most important legislative 
problem confronting the Congress; and, 
while warehousing and_ distribution 
agencies are immediately interested in 
the ultimate solution of the problem, the 
entire country is bound to be affected by 
so profound a readjustment of the rail 
transportation facilities as is contem- 
plated in the program outlined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Why consolidate railroads? An au- 
thoritative answer to that question was 
made in 1919 by the late Senator Albert 
B. Cummins of Iowa, who then was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. In his report on 
the railroad consolidation bill pending 
at that time, Senator Cummins said: 

“The writer of this report is firmly 
convinced that when the Government 
assumed the operation of the railways 
they were, taken as a whole, earning all 
they should be permitted to earn; but in 
the inevitable distribution of these earn- 
ings among the various railway com- 
panies the railways which carried 30 per 
cent of the traffic were earning so little 
that they could not by any economy of 
good management sustain themselves. 
Nevertheless it is unthinkable that these 
highways of commerce shall be aban- 
doned, and some system must be devised 
not only for their continuance, but for 
their betterment and growth. Govern- 
ment ownership would solve the problem, 
but it is the judgment of the committee 
that Government operation is attended 
with so many disadvantages—notably in 
the increased cost of operation—that 
this plan must be discarded. There is 
but one other solution. It is consolida- 
tion, and here two policies at once pre- 
sent themselves. The first, complete con- 
solidation into one ownership; second, 
consolidation into comparatively few 
competitive systems. The first has some 
advantages over the second, but it has 
some disadvantages, and the disad- 


By HORACE H. HERR 


vantages outweigh, in the opinion of 
the committee, the advantages. 

“The superior efficiency of several 
systems need not be enumerated at 
length, but there is one consideration to 
which attention should be called: 

“Competition, not in rates or charges 
but in service, will do more to strengthen 
and make public regulation successful 
than any other element which can be in- 
troduced into the business of transpor- 
tation. 

“Honorable rivalry among men is the 
most powerful stimulus known to human 
effort. For this reason, largely, the 
committee, recognizing the necessity for 
consolidation, determined in favor of the 
gradual unification of the railways into 
not less than 20 nor more than 35 sys- 
tems; not regional or zone systems but 
systems that will preserve substantially 
existing channels of commerce and full 
competition in service. In the grouping 
of the railways into these systems an- 
other vital rule is to be observed, 
namely, that they are to be so divided 
that the operating incomes of the sev- 
eral consolidated companies will bear 
substantially the same relation to the 
value of their respective properties held 
for and used in transportation. 

The basic transportation act imposed 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the task of bringing forward a plan 
for the consolidation of all rail proper- 
ties into a comparatively small number 
of systems. It was a task which the 
Commission would have been very glad 
to pass on to some other agency or back 
to Congress. It well knew that any plan 
brought forward would only serve the 
purpose of a target at which everyone 
and every interest would shoot; and 
that, in advance of actual negotiations 
for the consolidation of properties, noth- 
ing of finality would inhere in any plan 
outlined. 

However, the Commission continued 
at the rather thankless task for several 
years and, just before Congress ad- 
journed for the Christmas-New Year 
holidays, announced its plan, calling at- 
tention to the fact that the “plan” did 
not deal with the allocation of terminal 
properties. On this feature of the prob- 
lem the Commission stated: 


“Our plan does not at present contain 
a complete allocation of terminal prop- 
erties to individual trunk lines. Gen- 
erally speaking, the terminal railroad 
properties, wherever located, automati- 
cally fall into the aggregation of termi- 
nal properties of which they are a part. 
We think that consolidations should be 
accompanied by the unification of all 
terminal lines in the respective termi- 
nals. All terminal properties should be 
thrown open to all users on fair and 
equal terms so that every industry on 
whatever rails located shall have access 
to all lines radiating from that termi- 
nal, and every line carrier reaching that 
terminal shall similarly have access to 
all terminal tracks within the terminal 
area. 

“As our reports show, for years access 
to terminals has raised questions asso- 
ciated with such terms as _ reciprocal 
switching, absorption of switching 
charges, switching of competitive traffic, 
favored zones, and switching of non- 
competitive traffic, and with unjust dis- 
criminations and undue preference. The 
unification of terminal properties every- 
where should put an end to disputes of 
this character to the advantage alike of 
all railroads and all users of railroads. 
In the interest of efficient and economical 
operation and the free movement of 
traffic, restrictions in service and dis- 
crimination in charges which have 
arisen from differences in local terminal 
situations should cease to be a feature 
of railroad operation.” 

Holding that the “great variety in 
circumstances and conditions” obtaining 
in the many terminals make it “imprac- 
ticable to prescribe in advance a uni- 
versal rule for terminal railroad unifica- 
tion and operation” the Commission 
states that it will deal with this ques- 
tion if and when applications are before 
it for the consolidation of specific prop- 
erties. 

The foregoing discussion clearly indi- 
cates that important realignments and 
rearrangements of terminal properties 
ultimately are certain if railroad con- 
solidations are to be promoted. That 
these realignments and rearrangements 
will call for rather general readjust- 
ments of hauling and warehousing ar- 
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rangements also, is a reasonable ex- 
pectation. 

In his comment on the consolidation 
plan, which he approved only in part, 
Commissioner Eastman indicated very 
clearly the status of the “program” 
when he said: 

“Although I do not approve of it in 
important respects, I concur in the 
adoption of the consolidation plan above 
outlined because it has many good fea- 
tures, because it is necessary under the 
law to adopt some plan, and because it 
is not very important, after all, whether 
or not it is the best plan that could be 
devised. We may modify it at any time 
hereafter, and no_ consolidation for 
which it provides can be accomplished 
until we have found, after full hearing, 
that the public interest will be promoted 
thereby. There is, I think, much misun- 
derstanding on this point. The plan is 
very little more than a procedural step. 
There is nothing compulsory about tt, 
not even any assurance that authority 
will be sought to carry out the consolida- 
tions which it proposes.” 

The Parker bill now pending in Con- 
gress does not contemplate investing the 
Commission with power to require or 
“force” consolidations of railroads. 
Rather it goes on the theory that these 
consolidations are to be voluntary and 
on the initiative of the roads themselves, 
the Commission having a “veto” power 
if the consolidations proposed are not 
held to be in the public interest. 

Coming to the details of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s “plan,” 21 
major systems are outlined. They are 
designated by the name of the rail sys- 
tem which, in each instance, would be 
used as the “backbone” on which the 
merged properties would be articulated. 

System No. 1 would be built about the 
Boston & Maine and would embrace 26 
railroad properties, including the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, Bangor & Aroostock, 
Maine Central, Hoosac Tunnel & Wilm- 
ington, Kennebec Central, and a score of 
lesser properties. 

System No. 2, grouped to compete 
with the Boston & Maine system, is 
built around the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford and would include the New 
York, Ontario & Western, an interest 
in the New York Connecting Rail Road 
Co., the Lehigh & Hudson, Lehigh & 
New England, South Manchester Rail- 
road, Fore River Railroad, Moshassuck 
Valley, Narragansett Pier Railroad, 
Wood River Branch Railroad, and an 
interest in the Grafton and Upton Rail- 
road. 

Five East-West systems between the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi- 
Missouri valley territory are indicated. 

System No. 3 would be built about the 
New York Central. A few of the roads 
grouped in this system are the Boston 
& Albany, Michigan Central, Big Four, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, Evansville, 
Indianapolis & Terre Haute, the Vir- 
ginian Railway and the Monongahela 
Railway. In this group would be in- 
cluded, in whole or part, 49 railroad 
properties. 

System No. 4 is. grouped about the 
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Pennsylvania. In this group are listed 
59 roads which in whole or part would 
be merged into one system. The Pitts- 
burgh & Susquehanna, West Jersey & 
Seashore, Baltimore, Chesapeake & At- 
lantic, and the Hickory Valley are in 
this group. 

System No. 5 is built on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with which is grouped the Read- 
ing Company, Central of New Jersey, 
Buffalo & Susquehanna, Atlantic City 
Railroad, Chicago & Alton, and others. 
In all 63 railroad properties would be 
included either in whole or part. 

System No. 6 takes the Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate as the foundation. 
The Hocking Valley, Pere Marquette, 
Erie, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Alton 
& Eastern, and Kanawha Central are in 
this group, which includes, either in 
their entirety or in part, 53 properties. 

System No. 5 takes the Wabash sys- 
tem as the trunk. The Lehigh Valley, 
Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, Western Maryland, 
Chesapeake & Ohio of Indiana, Norfolk 
& Western, Seaboard Air Line, and De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton are grouped in 
this system. Important trackage rights 
over parts of the Pennsylvania, Grand 
Trunk, Reading, and several other roads 
are outlined. There would be 42 proper- 
ties placed in this system, and in ad- 
dition trackage rights and substantial 
interests in more than 20 other proper- 
ties. This proposed group has attracted 
considerable interest as it would build 
up a fifth strong system between the 
Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi- 
Missouri rivers area. 

In the Southeast, System No. 8 would 
start with the Atlantic Coast Line. The 
Louisville & Nashville, Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis, Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern, New Orleans Great Northern, 
Apalachicola Northern, Virginia & Caro- 
lina Southern, and Mississippi & West- 
ern are typical roads included in the 
group, which would merge 57 properties 
in whole or part. 


System No. 9 contemplates using the 


Southern as the trunk property. The 
Norfolk Southern, Tennessee Central, 
Florida East Coast, Chicago, Indian- 


apolis & Louisville (one-fourth interest), 
Alabama & Northern, Appalachian Rail- 
way, Atlantic & Western, Lancaster & 
Chester, and Mobile & Gulf are typical 
roads in this group, which would include 
all or a part of 43 railroad properties. 

System No. 10 starts with the Illinois 
Central and 44 properties would be in- 
cluded in the group, including the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, Natchez. Columbia & Mobile and 
Georgia Northern. 

System No. 11 takes the Chicago & 
North Western. and contemplates in- 
clusion of 20 railroad properties, such 
as the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
Mobile & Ohio, Superior & Southeastern, 
Alabama Central and Mississippi East- 
ern. 

System No. 12 is built around the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific, 
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and 31 properties, in whole or part, are 
included in the proposed system. Among 
these are the Minnesota & International, 
Oregon Trunk, Minneapolis & Rainy 
River, Montana Western, Oregon, Cali- 
fornia & Eastern and Washington, 
Idaho & Montana. 

System No. 13 takes the Milwaukee 
as the trunk. A part or all of 19 rail- 
road properties would be included, the 
Duluth, Missable & Northern, Midland 
Continental, Cooper Range, and Port 
Townsend & Puget Sound being typical. 

Taking the Burlington System as a 
foundation, System No. 14 would in- 
clude all or part of 34 railroads. In 
this group are listed the Colorado & 
Southern, Fort Worth & Denver City, 
Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, an undivided half inter- 
est in the Great Western Railway, and 
the Wyoming Railway Co. 

System 15 uses the Union Pacific as 
the base line and contemplates a system 
connecting the Pacific Coast and the 
Gulf Coast with the mid-continent areas. 
The Los Angeles & Salt Lake, Oregon 
Short Line, St. Joseph & Grand Island, 
Kansas City Southern and Arkansas 
Western are grouped in this system, 
which would include 35 properties either 
in their entirety or in substantial part. 

The Southern Pacific would be the 
basis for System No. 16, another Pacific 
Coast-Gulf Coast system. A part or all 
of 62 rail properties would be included. 

As the trunk for System No. 17 the 
great Santa Fe _ system is_ taken. 
Twenty-seven properties would be in- 
cluded, together with an undivided third 
interest in the Bay Point & Clayton. 
The Chicago Great Western and the 
Midland Valley would be included. 

System No. 18 takes the Missouri 
Pacific as the trunk system. There are 
71 railroad properties allotted to this 
system, with important interests in six 
other properties. The Texas & Pacific 
and the Denver & Rio Grande Western 
are in this group. 

Taking the Rock Island and the Frisco 
systems as the trunk, System 19 is made 
up of 41 properties or substantial inter- 
ests in them. 

Systems No. 20 and 21 obviously were 
projected to take care of the rail prop- 
erties which are of Canadian ownership. 
The former takes the Canadian National 
in New England and proposes to con- 
solidate with it the Central Vermont, 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, 
Grand Trunk Western, White River 
Road (of Vermont), Woodstock Railway 
Co., Indiana Northern (undivided one- 
half interest), and the South Buffalo 
Railway Co. 

The Canadian Pacific in New England 
is made the base line for System 21 and 
in the group are listed the Spokane In- 
ternational, Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, Duluth, South Shore 
& Atlantic, and Mineral Range Railroad 
Co. 

It is doubtful whether any two mem- 
bers of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission agreed on all features of the 
plan announced, and already there has 
been much criticism of the “plan” both 
in and out of Congress. 








No. 86 
S. M. Haslett 


By CHARLES DOWNES 


XPERIENCE as a sailor, a storekeeper and a rancher 

convinced Samuel Montgomerie Haslett that there 

was no future for him in following either the sea 
or the plow, so one morning at sunrise in San Francisco 
he started to learn the warehouse business by pushing a 
hand truck for the firm of James W. Cox & Co. Today, 
approaching the age of 67, he operates approximately 
twenty warehouses on the Pacific Coast, a chute and con- 
veyor manufacturing company in Pennsylvania, and is 
recognized by warehousemen throughout the United States 
as one of the outstanding individuals in the business. 

Mr. Haslett was born in Belfast, Ireland, on April 17, 
1863. In March, 1872, at the age of 9, he moved with his 
parents to Melbourne, Australia, and six months later to 
Auckland, New Zealand. In July, 1876, the family jour- 
neyed to San Francisco, and later followed the father to 
the lumbering town of Seabeck, Wash., where the head 
of the family had secured employment as manager of the 
general merchandise store operated there by a lumber 
mill. The trip from San Francisco to Seabeck was made 
on the oil sailing vessel General Cobb, 
which gave the boy ambitions to be a 
sailor. At Seabeck he helped, occasionally, 
around the general store, but with appar- 
ently little relish. 

In February, 1877, he returned to San 
Francisco on the Cassandra Adams, a 
small but staunch sailing ship engaged in 
coastwise trade. The voyage was made in 
heavy, wintry seas, and the boy never for- 
got it. Sudden squalls tossed the ship 
about like a cork, and roaring winds 
tugged and ripped at her sails, and drove 
her into deep seething troughs of the sea 
between great falling walls of water 
which young Haslett, at the time, believed 
would crash in the decks and split the 
vessel into a million pieces. When the 
Cassandra Adams put in at San Francisco 
the youth’s dreams of being a sailor were 
ended forever. 

The same year saw his first business 
experience as a “cash boy” in one of the 
larger retail dry goods stores of the day. 
It was arduous and confining work for 
long hours and small pay, and at the end 
of the following year he left the dry goods 
business for the open air of the country 
and the duties and hardships of farming 
—or ranching, as all agricultural work is 
called in California. From the latter part 
of 1878 to April, 1880, he followed the 
plow, harvested crops and did the endless 
chores which have fallen to the lot of 
farm hands since time immemorial. 

But in April of 1880 he decided to quit 
farming and join his father in the ware- 
house business in San Francisco. His 
parent was with a firm then known as 
James W. Cox & Co., which operated three 
small warehouses. The boy made known 
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his decision and secured a job, which started at sunrise 
and ended when the day’s work had been completed. 

Mr. Haslett learned the warehouse business from the 
bottom up. He did hard, practical manual labor, long 
hours of it, and he found pushing a hand truck harder 
than pushing a plow. He still has vivid memories of it, 
and his experience as a warehouse laborer has made him 
considerate of those who now work for him. 

Shortly after he started with Cox & Co. the name was 
changed to Haslett & Bailey, and the boy became his 
father’s employee. He soon developed into the right hand 
man of his father, Samuel Haslett, and in 1898 the present 
corporation, the Haslett Warehouse Co., was formed, 
which later was to operate the Townsend Street Bonded 
Warehouses, Southern Pacific Warehouses, Humbolt 
Scales, Humbolt Bonded & Free Warehouses, Santa Fe 
Warehouses, Natoma Warehouses, Pioneer Warehouses & 
Bean Cleaner, Filbert Street Scales, Greenwich Bonded 
Warehouses, Battery Street Warehouses, Harbor Ware- 
houses, Harbor Bean Cleaner, 140 Spear Warehouses, all 
in San Francisco; the Stockton Public 
Warehouse, Stockton, and the Sacramento 
Valley Dock & Warehouse, Sacramento. 

On the death of his father S. M. Has- 
lett became president of the company and 
has been the guiding spirit ever since. 
Now at the age of nearly 67 he retains 
his youthful vigor. He never misses a 
chance to indulge in trout fishing and 
hiking, which are his favorite sports. He 
is an active member of the local hiking 
clubs—Sierra, Contra Costa Hills, and 
California-Alpine. He is active in the San 
Francisco Rotary Club and in several of 
the prominent social clubs of the city. He 
has served as president of both the Cali- 
fornia Warehousemen’s Associations and 
the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
Port of San Francisco, and is a member 
of the City Planning Commission of Ala- 
meda, where he resides. 

Associated with him are his brother, 
P. E. Haslett, and his son, S. M. Haslett, 
Jr., who are vice-presidents; and his son- 
in-law, J. W. Howell, who is secretary and 
general manager. 

The Haslett Chute & Conveyor Co. of 
Oaks, Pa., of which S. M. Haslett is presi- 
dent, manufactures one of the most effi- 
cient labor saving devices used in modern 
warehouses—the Haslett spiral chute. 





A New Cold Storage Book 


The University of Chicago Press has just 
published a book, “The Cold-Storage Indus- 
try in the United States,” by E. A. Duddy, a 
University of Chicago professor. 

Professor Duddy will be recalled as the 
writer of a number of warehousing articles, 
which appeared several years ago in Distri- 
bution and Warehousing. 
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yj Album Out of Storage! 


IKE the boy who grew up a Democrat because his 
father was a Democrat, Daniel Bekins, president of 

4 the Bekins Moving & Storage Company, Seattle, is 
in the warehouse business because his father, before him, 
was in the warehouse business. Mr. Bekins is the 
youngest of five brothers, all of whom are connected with 
the same industry. 

Back in the days when the stock advice to a young man 
was “Go west and grow up with the country,” Mr. 
Bekins was an employee of the Trans-Continental Freight 
Company, with headquarters in Chicago. The Windy City 
may be west to a New Yorker, but the Bekins family 
lives out where they speak of “going as far east as Den- 
ver.” So, complying with the letter as well as the spirit 
of Horace Greely’s famous admonition, Daniel Bekins 
went west—as far as there was any West to go. He landed 
in Seattle. 

That was twenty-five years or more ago. In those days 
the Puget Sound city boasted a population of 100,000. 
Now it has 450,000. That the enterprise 
bearing the name of Bekins has grown in 
like proportions, probably is due to the 
fact that Mr. Bekins has made it his slo- 
gan to “Put all the faith in the world in 
your home town.” And the city of his 
choice has justified that faith. 

Before leaving Chicago, Mr. Bekins had 
a van built with which to start in busi- 
ness, and that was his sole equipment 
when he landed in Seattle. His first ware- 
house was a small rented structure, and 
from it he carried on operations until he 
was able to erect a building of his own, in 
1909. 

The present spacious “depository” oc- 
cupied by the firm was built in 1919, at 
Twelfth and Madison Streets, Seattle. 
Since it has been occupied, branch offices 
also have been opened in Portland, Ta- 
coma, Spokane and Vancouver—the first 
string of warehouses of international 
character to be operated in that section of 
the country. 

From the very outset the Bekins con- 
cern has specialized in the moving and 
storing of household goods. The firm’s 
enormous lift vans are to be seen along 
the West Coast wherever house furnish- 
ings may be loaded on train or boat, and 
the huge trucks, sometimes with whole 
trains of trailers attached, are one of the 
familiar sights of the highways along the 
Pacific slope from Los Angeles to Van- 
couver. 

Daniel Bekins in Seattle has thirty-five 
of these monster trucks going in heavily 
for inter-city hauling. All are painted a 
spotless white with the firm’s name in 
bold, clear black letters. 

And just to prove that the sailor who 
spends his day in a row boat in Central 
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Daniel Bekins 


By ELIZABETH FORMAN 


Park when he lands in New York, or the London “cabby” 
who rides in a cab on his day off, are not the only victims 
of habit, the story may well be told here of one Bekins van 
that has traveled all over the United States and parts of 
Canada. 

Spell “Bekins Van” backward and you have “Nav 
Snikeb,” a name mysterious and Oriental enough to in- 
trigue anyone. This is the cognomen by which is known 
a palatial home on wheels which was fitted out some years 
ago for the Bekins brothers and in which they often spend 
their annual vacations. The touring car has two complete 
beds, a shower bath, hot and cold water, refrigeration, 
radio, and a kitchen range. The motor tours which have 
been made in it have included such cities as Grand Rapids, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Chicago, and Toronto. 

The car, driven by some member of the family, has been 
as far north as Montreal and as far south as Florida; and 
only in two towns, New York and Washington, D. C., has 

it ever been deserted for the more home- 
like comforts of a hotel. 





Recent Pamphlets of Interest to Storage 
Executives 


“Correct Protection Against Fire,” a 
booklet published by the American-La- 
France and Foamite Corporation, Elmira, 
N. Y. A treatise on fire protection for all 
sorts of risks, written in non-technical 
terms so that the suitability of any type 
of fire extinguisher for any particular risk 
may be understood by the layman. 

“Crates for Reed and Fiber Furniture,” 
an illustrated bulletin (No. 20) issued by 
the Freight Container Bureau of the 
American Railway Association, 30 Vesey 
Street, New York City. 

“Factors to Consider in Working Out 
Mergers,” a booklet published by Ernst 
& Ernst, nationally known accountants 
and auditors. Reprint of a paper deliv- 
ered by A. D. Berning, partner of Ernst 
& Ernst, at Detroit convention of Ameri- 
can Management Association. 

“Fire,” a booklet, published by the Sol- 
vay Sales Corporation, 40 Rector Street, 
New York. Discusses calcium chloride for 
making a non-freezing solution for use in 
pails, casks, buckets or hand pumps em- 
ployed as fire extinguishers. 

“How to Pile Bales,” a pictorial bulle- 
tin, issued by the Revolvator Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

“The Modern Method of Transporta- 
tion,” a circular, issued by the Lapeer 
Trailer Corporation, Lapeer, Mich. Illus- 
trates, through pictures of actual installa- 
tions, the extent and various uses to which 
Lapeer trailers have been adapted in 
modern industry. 
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When Warehousemen Are Liable for 
Acts of Their Employees 





Twenty-fifth of a Series of Legal Articles 


of law that the majority of ware- 

house litigation may be eliminated 
if the principals are informed of their 
legal rights and liabilities. This is espe- 
cially true with respect to the acts of 
warehouse employees, because the pre- 
sently established law clearly defines the 
kind and character of business trans- 
actions in which an employee may legally 
bind his employer. 

Therefore, the purpose of this article 
is carefully to review the leading and 
most recent higher Court decisions in- 
volving the acts of warehouse employees 
which commonly result in_ litigation. 
Also, I shall endeavor to explain the 
facts and outcome of each controversy, 
so that readers may readily determine 
when and how to prevent liability under 
all similar common occurrences. 


|: is generally admitted by all experts 


Authority of Common Employee 


IRST, it is important to know that 

a warehouse manager legally is a 
“general” agent, because he is employed 
to perform all acts necessary to the 
successful conduction of the business. 
A “special” agent is a common em- 
ployee, whose authority is limited to the 
performance of a single act or a special 
kind of service for his employer. When 
the special service is rendered, the spe- 
cial agent’s authority is automatically 
ended, and his employer is not responsi- 
ble for subsequent acts. 

For example, in Lippincot v. East 
River, 141 N. Y. S. 220, it was disclosed 
that after a special agent had performed 
the service for which he had been em- 
ployed, he proceeded without authority 
to bind his employer in another trans- 
action. In holding the employer not 
liable, the Court explained the law re- 
lating to special agents, as follows: 

“One who deals with a special agent 
specially authorized for that transaction 
is put upon inquiry as to the extent of 
the agent’s authority, and deals with 
him at the risk of his authority being 
exceeded... . Authority of an assumed 
agent to make a purchase will be implied 
where the alleged principal has _ re- 
peatedly recognized and approved of 
similar acts; still a single act done 
under express authority is insufficient to 
justify the inference that the assumed 
agent has the apparent authority to 
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subject the alleged principal to liability 
upon the subsequent purchases made 
without actual authority.” 

On the other hand, it is well estab- 
lished that a manager of a warehouse 
business may bind his employer by all 
the acts within the scope of the con- 
duction and operation of the business. 
Moreover, the general authority of the 
manager cannot be limited by the em- 
ployer giving any private order or 
direction not known to the party deal- 
ing with the manager. Yet the owner 
may limit the manager’s authority by 
notifying persons, accustomed to trans- 
acting business with the manager, of the 
limitations made of the usual! authority 
of general agents. 

Therefore, the warehouseman is liable, 
under all ordinary circumstances of 
employment, for all acts done by the 
manager within the scope of his usual 
authority, or where he is held out by 
the employer as having proper authority, 
although he has exceeded or violated 
his instructions. 

For illustration, in the leading case 
of Forbes Co. v. St. Louis, 115 S. W. 
333, the Court explained the law on this 
subject in the following language: 

“Any agent empowered to act with 
respect to the conduct of that particular 
business was the representative of the 
employer in that behalf, and his acts 
done within the scope of the power con- 
ferred upon him or within scope of his 
apparent authority was binding. Such 
act was in legal effect the act of the 
principal. Again, every delegation of 
power, unless expressly limited by some 
instrument, carries with it as incident, 
the authority to do whatever is reason- 
ably necessary and proper to effectuate 
the purpose for which it was created. 
Third persons in dealing with such an 
agent have the right to conclude that 
the principal intended that he should 
have and exercise those powers which 
properly and legitimately belong to the 
character in which he holds him out. 
Having by the creation of the agency 
bestowed upon the agent a certain char- 
acter, the principal will not be heard to 
assert, as against third persons who 
have relied thereupon in good faith, that 
he did not intend to impose so much 
authority.” 

A very dependable rule, recognized by 


all Courts, for determining the liability 
of a warehouseman in controversies of 
this kind is: 

“When a customer suffers loss by 
reason of the wrongful act or acts of a 
warehouse employee, the warehouseman 
is liable only when he has made it pos- 
sible by reason of his negligence or 
delegated authority for the employee to 
commit the wrong.” 


Obviously, under these well estab- 
lished rules of the law a warehouseman 
is not liable for any fictitious or errone- 
ous warehouse receipts signed and issued 
by a common employee, or special agent, 
unless the party holding the receipts 
proves that the warehouseman per- 
formed some act giving the employee 
authority to make binding contracts and 
issue binding receipts. 


Manager’s Authority to Borrow Money 


T is well recognized law that a ware- 

house manager does not act within 
the scope of the ordinary employment 
when he borrows money for use of the 
warehouse, unless he is given full control 
and operation of the business. And then 
the owner of the warehouse is not liable 
if the manager borrows the money for 
purposes other than for conduction of 
the warehouse business. 

For instance, in the case of Swindoll 
v. Latham, 58 S. E. 1010, it was dis- 
closed that a proprietor hired a man 
named Smith to conduct the business. 
Smith, without authority of his employer, 
borrowed $3,365 which was not used in 
the conduction of the warehouse business, 
but for the purpose of speculation. 

The employer refused to repay the 
amount to the lenders, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that the higher Court 
held the former not liable, saying: 

“An agent cannot, in law, represent 
himself and his principal, where their 
interests conflict, and without the knowl- 
edge of the latter. An agent cannot 
thus well serve in two capacities, for 
himself and his principal, because the 
latter’s interests may be _ prejudiced 
even by an unconscious and uninten- 
tional desire to advance his own.” 

Generally speaking, the owner of 
a warehouse is liable for any and all 
contracts made a warehouse manager, 
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where such contracts relate to the ware- 
house business, unless the party with 
whom the contract is made has been 
notified by the warehouse proprietor or 
proper officer that the manager has no 
authority to enter into valid contracts. 

It is well established that a verbal 
contract made by a warehouse manager 
is equally as enforceable as a written 
one. Of course, testimony must be in- 
troduced to prove the contents of an 
oral contract, whereas a written con- 
tract speaks for itself, and no verbal 
testimony is permitted by the Courts to 
vary the terms of a written agreement. 

Moreover, under certain circumstances, 
a contract may be implied by the Court. 
In other words, although no actual 
verbal or written agreement exists be- 
tween a warehouse manager and a 
customer, yet the circumstances sur- 
rounding the business relations of the 
two parties may be such that the Court 
will decide that contractual obligations 
were assumed. 

For illustration, in Jones v. Tucker, 
84 Atl. 1012, it is interesting to observe 
that the Court defined a contract, as 
follows: 

“It is not necessary that a contract 
be in writing and may be either ex- 
pressed or implied. An express con- 
tract is one where the terms of the 
agreement are stated in so many words; 
and an implied contract is where the law 
presumed a promise on the part of the 
party benefitted.” 


Form of Signature 


ie the leading case of Mayers v. Mc- 
Rimmon, 53 S. E. 447, the law was 
considered relative to the rights of an 
employee to bind a warehouseman by im- 
printing the latter’s name with a rubber 


stamp. 

This Court explained the generally 
established law on the_ subject, as 
follows: 


“Where the name had been so placed 
by one having authority to do it and 
with intent to endorse the instrument, 
the authorities hold that this is a valid 
endorsement.” 

In still another case, Carrol v. Mitcheli 
Co., 128 S. W. 446, it was disclosed that 
an authorized employee used a rubber 
stamp to affix his employer’s signature 
to a note. Later the employer attempted 
to avoid payment of the note on the 
ground that he was not legally bound 
by a rubber stamp signature. 

However, the Court held the employer 
liable and explained that, as it was 
proved that the employee was authorized 
to affix the signature, and intended to 
bind his employer, the rubber stamp 
signature was equally as effective as one 
pen-written. 

Also, the same law is effective where 
a manager affixes a signature with a 
typewriter intending to make a valid 
contract. (195 Pac. 316) 

Moreover, it is immaterial how a 
warehouseman or his authorized em- 
ployee signs a contract providing the 
warehouseman intended to be bound by 
the agreement when the signature was 
affixed. 


LIABILITY FOR EMPLOYEES’ ACTS 


For instance, in the case of Meaton v. 
Meyers, 33 Ill. 424, it was disclosed that 
a proprietor signed a contract “H. C. 
M.” Later litigation developed and the 
higher Court was presented the question 
as to whether the contract was valid. 
After carefully considering all details 
of the controversy the Court held the 
signer liable and explained that any 
person may bind himself to a legal 
obligation by affixing any form of signa- 
ture or mark if the signature is sub- 
stituted for the signer’s name with in- 
tentions to bind himself. 

Furthermore, a warehouseman usually 
is liable who authorizes an employee to 
use a mechanical signing device, or af- 
fix the former’s written signature, al- 
though the employee’ exceeds his 
authority. This is particularly true if 
the other party to the contract knows 
that the employee has general authority 
to sign contracts for the warehouseman. 


Personal Liability of Manager 


i is important to know that a ware- 
- house employee may be personally 
liable where he exceeds his authority, 








Next Month 


rNHE law of the highway, or 

legal rights of owners of motor 
trucks for hire, will be discussed 
by Mr. Parker in his article to 
appear in the March issue. 

The liability of the warehouse- 
man for injury, the warehouseman 
as the employee of the customer, 
the warehouseman’s implied con- 
sent, testimony before a jury, lia- 
bility for injury to driver’s assist- 
ants, incompetence of drivers— 
those and kindred phases will be 
considered. 








providing that in doing so (1) he makes 
a false statement or representation of 
his authority, with intent to deceive; 
(2) or he knowingly makes a false 
statement or representation, without in- 
tent to deceive; (3) or he does a damag- 
ing act believing he has authority, but 
actually has none; (4) or where he 
acts on authority from his employer and 
the act is unlawful. 

For example, in the case of Kidd- 
Russ Co. v. Meyer, 123 So. 506, decided 
during the past few months, it was dis- 
closed that an employee intended to 
order merchandise for his employer, but 
he signed his own name to the contract 
of sale. Although the goods were 
shipped to his employer, the Court held 
the employee personally liable, stating 
the following important law: 

“The purchases were made by defen- 
dant [employee], who did not disclose 
that he was acting as the agent of the 
corporation, or that any part of the mer- 
chandise was for the use of the cor- 
poration. We are of the opinion 


that under the evidence the Court 
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properly applied the general rule that 
one acting as agent for another is per- 
sonally answerable if he fails to disclose 
his principal.” 


Slanderous Statements by Employees 


NOTHER common source of litiga- 
-\% tion is where a customer is injured, 
slandered or insulted by a warehouse 
employee. The genera! rule of the law 
is that a warehouseman is liable for all 
acts of employees which are done within 
the scope of the employment. 


For instance, in a recent case a ware- 
houseman was held liable for the injuries 
sustained by a patron who was attacked 
by a manager during an argument over 
service. The Court explained that the 
manager had effected the injuries to 
the customer while acting within the 
scope of the employment of conducting 
the warehouse. In this capacity a man- 
ager is the authorized agent of the ware- 
houseman, who is responsible for all his 
acts done within the scope of the employ- 
ment, although such acts do not relate to 
the warehouse business. 


On the other hand, a warehouseman 
is not responsible for similar injurious 
acts of his common employees, or special 
agents, particularly those acts that are 
done while the latter are not attending 
to their regular duties. 


For illustration, recently a warehouse- 
man was sued for damages by a cus- 
tomer who was injured by a cleaner of 
the premises. It was disclosed that the 
patron was struck on the head with a 
brush when engaged in an argument 
with this common employee. In this 
instance the warehouseman was held 
not responsible for damages for the 
reason that the workman was employed 
to act solely as a cleaner, and he was 
not acting within the scope of the em- 
ployment when engaged in conversation 
or argument with the patron. 


In another recent litigation a cus- 
tomer sued a warehouseman for damages 
as a result of severe injuries inflicted 
by the latter’s manager. It was proved 
that the manager and patron became 
engaged in an argument while the cus- 
tomer was transacting warehouse busi- 
ness. However, the injuries were not 
received at this time. In order to settle 
the argument, the manager and the cus- 
tomer agreed to meet at a later time 
when the former was off duty. At this 
meeting a fist fight occurred which re- 
sulted in the injury. The injured 
customer sued for damages, contending 
that the warehouseman was liable for 
the injuries sustained because the quar- 
rel actually started on the warehouse 
premises. However, the Court held the 
warehouseman not liable and explained 
that an employer never is liable in 
damages for an injury inflicted on a cus- 
tomer by an employee while the latter 
is off duty. 

Therefore, it is quite apparent that 
warehousemen may eliminate suits for 
damages by informing their employees 
never to engage while on duty in combat 
or argument with patrons. 
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24 LIABILITY FOR EMPLOYEES’ ACTS 


Inform Employees of Legal Responsibilies 


5, Beem tate employees should be 
thoroughly informed of the ware- 
housemen’s liabilities for their negligent 
or injurious acts. In fact it would be 
a profitable plan for warehousemen to 
provide agreements, for the signatures 
of their employees, in which the latter 
are informed of their legal responsi- 
bilities, containing provisions by which 
each employee agrees to bear a portion 
of the unnecessary or preventible legal 
expenses caused his employer through 
carelessness, negligence or recklessness. 

Such responsibility being placed on 
the employees would tend to prevent 
them from exceeding their authority or 
engaging in arguments and personal 
encounters with patrons. Furthermore, 
this obligation of liability would tend 
to cause the employees to exercise a 
higher degree of care in maintaining 
the premises in good order and would re- 
duce the chances of liability for injuries 
and losses to patrons. 

Also, it is important to know that a 
warehouse corporation is incapable of 
committing a crime. Therefore, while 
a corporation is liable for injuries, acts 
and contracts accomplished by its em- 
ployees, who act within the scope of the 
employment, the corporation is not 
criminally liable. Yet the employees 
may be criminally liable, although the 
corporation is not liable. 

For example, in Box v. Mills, 121 So. 
196, a corporation was charged with 
violating laws resulting from the acts of 
its officers. 

However, it is interesting to observe 
that the Court held it impossible for a 
corporation to be guilty of a criminai 
offense, and that such act of an officer 
is not within the scope of his authority. 
The Court said: 

“A corporation cannot commit this 
crime or any other crime or offense, in 
its corporate capacity, although its mem- 
bers may be guilty of those crimes in 
their individual and respective capacities. 
If, acting within the scope of his au- 
thority and as the representative of the 
corporation, an officer could agree to 
violate the law, then that agreement 
would be an agreement of the corpora- 
tion, and, since a corporation cannot 
commit a crime, it follows that it cannot 
conspire or agree to commit one.” 


Injuries Caused by Employees 


NOTHER important object for ware- 
housemen to attain is the reduction 
of law suits as a result of employees 
being injured by their own acts while 
attending to their regular work. First, 
it is important to know that each litiga- 
tion of this nature is decided by a jury 
after careful and thorough consideration 
is given to all of the facts and details 
surrounding the case. 


The amount of the damages allowable, 
where the warehouseman is held liable 
for an injury to an employee, or for 
an injury caused by a negligent em- 
ployee, is determined by the evidence 
which tends to show the extent of the 
injury, whether permanent or tem- 


porary; the suffering endured; the earn- 
ing capacity of the injured person, and 
the expenditure for medical attention. 
Moreover, testimony of the loss of the 
society of one, of a married couple, with 
the other, is means by which the judg- 
ment often is increased. And if the 
injured person is unmarried and under 
legal age, the parents, in addition to the 
regular damages, may be allowed com- 
pensation based on the approximate 
value of the minor’s services from the 
time of the injury to the date when he 
or she becomes of legal age. 

Generally speaking, a warehouseman 
is liable in damages for injuries sus- 
tained by employees or customers only 
where it is proved to the satisfaction of 
the Court that the accident occurred as 
a result of negligence on the part of the 
former or his authorized agent. In 
other words, a warehouseman is not an 
insurer against injuries sustained by 
persons on his premises, because the law 
merely requires an employer to exercise 
ordinary care to safeguard others 
against injuries. 

For the reason of this established rule 
of the law the exact meaning of the 
term “ordinary care” has been the chief 
discussion of numerous litigations in- 
volving injuries. The legal meaning of 
this term depends on the particular 
circumstances under which the injury 
happens. There is no certain rule ap- 
plicable in deciding all controversies, as 
the conditions and circumstances of each 
case must be carefully considered. 

In a recent higher Court case it was 
held that the term “ordinary care” is 
that degree of care which would have 
been exercised by a reasonably prudent 
and careful person under the same and 
identical circumstances of which the 
injury occurred. 


How to Reduce Liability 


ROBABLY the most _ successfui 

method of eliminating liability for 
injuries is for the warehouseman to keep 
the premises in reasonably safe condi- 
tion, and to furnish reasonably efficient 
appliances with which the employees may 
work. For instance, in a recent litiga- 
tion it was disclosed that an employee 
was seriously injured when he fell from 
a defective step ladder, which unexpect- 
edly collapsed while he was standing on 
it in the act of washing windows. 

The Court held the warehouseman 
liable in damages and explained that an 
employee always is entitled to recover 
damages for injuries sustained as a 
direct result of negligence on the part 
of his employer in failing to provide 
reasonably safe appliances with which 
the employee works. 

In still another case a warehouseman 
was held liable for injuries sustained by 
a customer who was seriously injured 
when he slipped and fell on the recently 
scrubbed floor of an unlighted room. In 
this case it was shown that the customer 
was unaware that the floor was wet, and 
the warehouse employee, who directed 
the patron into the room, negligently 
failed to warn him of the danger. 

Obviously, it is the duty of all em- 
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ployees and customers to exercise or- 
dinary care to _ protect themselves 
against apparent dangers. For example, 
in a litigation where a customer, who 
was familiar with the warehouse 
premises, stumbled on a step and fell, 
the Court held that he was not entitled 
to recover damages because the injury 
occurred as a result of his own care- 
lessness. 

Another important thing to know is 
that after any person reports a defect 
of any kind in the warehouse premises 
or appliances, the warehouseman is 
liable for subsequent injuries unles. it 
can be proved that the injury resulted 
through gross negligence of the injured 
person who, also, was aware of the 
defect. 

So, therefore, one certain method by 
which a warehouseman may eliminate 
adverse law suits is to make needed 
repairs of the premises, and the ap- 
pliances furnished the employees, as 
soon as a defect is reported. Never 
request an employee to proceed with his 
work in or about defective premises until 
the repairs are completed. And do not 
attempt to avoid liability by contracts 
in which customers or patrons agree not 
to demand compensation or damages for 
injuries negligently effected by the ware- 
houseman or his employees. The law is 
well established that a warehouseman 
cannot relieve himself of liability for 
injuries negligently effected an employee 
or a customer, although the latter may 
have signed a contract relinquishing his 
rights to damages. 


Hiller Foresees “Banner Year” 


gree too late for incorporation 
into the 1930 “review and forecast” 
which Distribution and Warehousing 
published in its January (Directory) is- 
sue, the following opinion was prepared 
by Henry F. Hiller, president of the 
Warehousemen’s Association of the Port 
of San Francisco: 

“San Francisco warehousemen have 
enjoyed good business during 1929, that 
is, in comparison with that of previous 
years. This is due primarily to the fact 
that considerable warehouse space has 
been taken off the market by operators, 
making it possible to keep space fairly 
well filled. 

“Warehouse stocks carried by various 
shippers have been smaller than in 
years past with, however, a greater 
turnover. New accounts appear to be on 
the increase, which is encouraging and 
a good indication. 

“T believe that the warehouse industry 
can be likened to the present stock mar- 
ket situation in so far as investors have 
learned that it pays best to purchase 
good, sound stocks. Everything points 
to the fact that storers are beginning to 
realize that it pays to patronize reliable 
warehouse companies, who have good 
facilities and are in a position to render 
an efficient service rather than those 
concerns which offer cheap rates. 

“T look forward to 1930 as a banner 
year for the warehouse industry.” 
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George Turner Believes in Signs! 


Mong E. TURNER, president of 
A the Turner-Denver Moving & Stor- 
age Co., Denver, is perhaps the greatest 
user of outdoor advertising of unusual 
nature of any business house in Denver. 
One of his current advertising schemes 
is unusual inasmuch as its cost is so 
great that most moving and storage men 
would consider it as applicable only to 
a sign placed on the company’s own 
property. It is an electric Neon sign 


placed on the side of a building nearly 
two miles from the company’s office and 
warehouse. 





























By WILLIS PARKER 


However, the sign is located where the 
traffic in Denver is the heaviest and the 
expense is warranted by the large num- 
ber of persons who pass the region daily 
and nightly. 

The sign is about 30 feet high and 
18 feet wide. The message is simple— 
“Turner Moving and Storage for Less 
Call Us.” The red and green light used 
in the lettering can be seen for many 
blocks down Broadway and for many 
blocks down Speer Boulevard, the inter- 
section of the two streets being less than 
two blocks away. This intersection is 

said by statisticians to carry the 

heaviest amount of traffic of any 
street intersection in the city. 
In addition to the huge Neon sign, 

Mr. Turner has two painted bulletin 

boards of the standard 24-sheet pos- 

ter size directly under it. They are 
placed at angles to the sidewalk and 
street, and form, with the sidewalk 
line, a triangle. One sign catches the 
attention of traffic headed south on 
































Illustrating signs which Mr. Turner has placed at congested traffic point in Denver. 
on the building in Neon, while those on the bulletin boards represent mountain scenery 
with vans speeding along smooth highways; they are set at an angle to sidewalk and street. 
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Broadway, and the other catches the eye 
of northbound traffic. Both signs have to 
do with intercity hauling, inasmuch as 
Turner has joined the Allied Van Lines 
plan of moving household furniture from 
one city to another; so the painted signs 
are quite pictorial in character and at- 
mosphere. Both of them picture a motor 
van speeding along the country roads 
with mountain scenery in the _ back- 
ground. One board shows the van 
headed away from the spectator and 
the other pictures it headed toward him. 
A three-quarter view of the van is given 
in each instance so that advertising ma- 
terial may be placed on the sides of the 
pictured trucks. 

It is quite probable that no advertiser 
has as much money tied up in three 
large signs in one spot. We are, of 
course, considering the size of com- 
munities, when we make this statement, 
for we are eliminating the “Great White 
Way” of New York, and other large 
communities. 


Scobey Starts Expansion Program 


The Scobey Fireproof Storage Co., 
San Francisco, has started carrying out an 
expansion program which, to represent an 
investment of approximately $500,000, 
will treble the firm’s present space. The 
first unit, to cost $150,000, will be a mer- 
chandise storage building which will 
form the center of a U-shaped structure 
eventually to go up. This first unit is 
under way. The second will be a $350,- 
000 cold storage building. 

The company’s present warehouse is 
70 by 166 feet and covers 11,620 square 
feet. The two additions provide new 
space of 24,200 square feet, will be 78 
by 140 feet in the center and 80 by 166 
feet, each of four stories and basement. 


New Miami Firm 

The Flash Express & Storage Co. has 
been chartered to do business in Miami, 
Fla. The firm has offices at 800 No. 
Miami Avenue and a warehouse at 728 
W. 8th Street and does a general ware- 
housing, transfer, pool car distribution, 
drayage, cartage and express business. 
Capitalization, as set forth in the char- 
ter papers, 50 shares of no par value 
stock. The directors are F. W. Widman, 
H. R. Widman and C. H. Manning. 


S. J. Beer a Business Census Delegate 


Sidney J. Beer, manager of the new 
business department of the Los Angeles 
Warehouse Co., has been appointed one 
of the local delegates to assist in taking 
the census of manufactures and distri- 
bution for the Department of Commerce. 
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A Bit Here, A Bit There 





Gotham, February, 1930 

















E Ed. celebrated his 1st wedding an- 

niversary on Jan. 4 by contracting 
an early A. M. stomach ache of consider- 
able proportions on a/c that we had par- 
taken of fried codfish & chocolate al- 
monds the night before. 


A= on our wedding anniversary Ye 
Ed. & a Certain Party was stroll- 
ing alonz W. 42nd St. during the P. M., 
& passed the Newspaper Club of Goth- 
am, of which we are a member with our 
dues nearly paid to date. We pointed up 
to the 4th floor window, through which 
could be observed a small group. 

“Look,” we said to a Certain Party, 
stopping short right where we was, “it 
looks like a poker game is going on up 
there.” 

“Oh, yes?” we was asked. 

“Yes,” we said, sort of wistful-like, 
“& it’s liable to go on & on.” 

“& also,” said a Certain Party, grab- 
bing Ye Ed.’s arm and propelling us 
forwards, “are you!” 

& thus our wedding anniversary passed 
relatively inexpensively. 





Biloxi Jottings 


y= Ed. & Certain Party (now Better 
%) was to Biloxi in Jan. attending the 
N.F.W.A. & A.W.A. conventions. Some 
of the late P.M.’s & early A.M.’s was ex- 
cessively confusing, what with social en- 
gagements & buttermilk. We will not 
here set down all we heard & learned & 
absorbed, but if anyone has any ?’s to 
ask, we could reply graphically by mail 
if unusued 2c stamps are submitted for 
our response. 


NE idea we brought back from Biloxi 

was submitted in all seriousness by 
Jimmy Hoeveler, the Pittsburgh & Paris 
storager. It is, namely, that the N.F. 
W.A. & A.W.A. should hold the 1931 con- 
vention on board a French Line S. S. 
plying from Gotham to France & re- 
turn. 

Jimmy has ascertained facts & fig- 
ures, in case Ralph Wood, Chicago, the 
N.F.W.A. secretary, & How Baker, Den- 
ver, the A.W.A. secretary, are interested 
in the plan. Jimmy estimates that the 
S.S. would take 8 days to cross from 
Gotham. The business sessions would be 
held en route. Special rates could be 
had, & the entire cost, according to 
Jimmy, would not be much greater than 
in attending past conventions. 

It is not for Ye Ed. to decide whether 
Jimmy’s idea has merit. We are just 
advancing it, at Jimmy’s suggestion, for 
you to mull over between now & 1931. 
Parenthetically it looks like a scheme to 
get the U. S. storagers to visit Jimmy’s 





warehouse in Paris but we would not 
like to be quoted as saying so. 


ee idea we picked up at Biloxi 
is for a prize fight to be staged at 
the 1931 conventions. This plan was 
broached by Sid Green, secretary of the 
Southern W. A. Sid authorized Two 
Bits to print on his be% a fistic chal- 
lenge to all assoc’n secretaries in the 
U. S. except Neill Banister, the Tex. 
assoce’n secretary. Sid craves to battle 
any secretary, Neill excluded, for a 
purse of $5,000. 


— windows along one side of the 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel at Biloxi over- 
look the swimming pool, & those stor- 
agers & Better %’s who was up as early 
as 8:45 A. M. was highly entertained 
each day watching Oscar Taylor, the 
Seattle storager, essaying to mount the 
barrel-horse in the pool. Ye Ed. was out 
early each morning with our camera, 
trying to get a snapshot of Oscar aboard 
the horse, but the only picture we could 
ever get was 1 showing the horse up- 
side-down with Oscar’ underneath. 
Therefore, on a/c that the pool was not 
equipped with a submarine for Ye Ed.’s 
use, Two Bits cannot present, as we had 
hoped, a photo of Oscar mounted on the 
horse. 


N ROUTE back to Gotham from Bi- 

loxi someone appropriated Henry 
Hiller’s, the San Francisco storager’s, 
$10 hat. Henry interviewed the engi- 
neer, the fireman, the conductor, the 
porter on every car, the brakeman, the 
flagman, the dining car waiters, & all 
the passengers, including Ye Ed. & Bet- 
ter %, about the $10 hat. Highly dis- 
couraged, Henry inveigled Sam Spear & 
Odin Mackay, the Boston storagers, & 
Ye Ed. into a bridge game & won $10 by 
the time the train got to Philadelphia, 
where Henry disembarked to purchase a 
new hat ere his advent into Gotham. 





Our Complaint Dept. 


PEAKING of stomach aches of con- 

siderable proportions, same is caused 
when Two Bits receives letters of pro- 
test about something we printed or 
failed to print, as for example a letter 
from Al Walker, of Chicago, the DSInc 
mgr, who writes that the name Two 
Bits should be changed to the name 
Complaint Column, for 2 reasons: 

1. On p. 68 of our Jan. issue we twice 
reported Vic Kolly, the Chicago stor- 
ager, as the new prexy of the Illinois 
A. M. W. but failed to announce that 


Harry Partridge, the Chicago storager, 
had been elected vice-prexy. 

2. On p. 52 if our Jan. issue we neg- 
lected to mention that Al Walker, of 
Chicago, the DSline mgr, had sent us a 
Christmas card. 

Well, No. 1 above was a printshop er- 
ror which the proof-reading dept failed 
to catch like it ought to of. No. 2 above 
was probably on a/c that Al forgot to 
put an unused stamp on his card, which 
would be just like Al to forget to do. 


'OME of the Gotham storagers have 
S inaugurated 1930 by embellishing 
themselves sartorially. At the annua! 
meeting of the Gotham F. W. A. Ye Ed. 
noted that Tom Murray, the new prexy, 
had acquired some elegant gray spats; 
that Bill Wood had graced his ankles 
with socks studded with red diamonds; 
that Bill Schiffman was adorned with 
a new gray suit, & that Herbie Bragg 
had a new scarlet tie with handkerchief 
to match. This does not look like the 
stock market crash has hurt storagers 
much. 


WE reprint from Moving Craft, the 
official journal of the Movers’ As- 
sociation of Chicago, 1 of the _ best 
thoughts of early 1930, as follows: 

“The human brain is a wonderful 
organ. It starts working the moment 
we get up in the morning & doesn’t stop 
until we get to the office.” 





More Honorable Mention 


econ last mo. (Jan.) we published 
names of donors of Yuletide & New 
Yr crds revd up to & including Dec. 23d 
inclusive, so we will now give you a sup- 
plementary list, as follows: 

K. K. Meisenbach, the Dallas storager; 
John Simon, the Peoria (Ill.) distrib’n 
mgr; Edmond Depaire, the Antwerp 
(Belgium) storager; Charley Milbauer, 
the Hoboken (N. J.) RR operator & ex- 
storager; Miss Merryl Schwind, the The 
Furniture Warehouseman editor who 
used to be Two Bits’s Kansas City cor- 
respondent before Ralph Wood & Hen 
Reimers lured her to Chicago; H. G. 
Stouffer, of Gotham, the _§ storagers’ 
agent; Charlie Daniel, the Kansas City 
storager; Bill’ Halleran, the Flushing 
(N. Y.) storager; the Brokers Office 
& Warehouse Co., the Wichita storagers; 
the Westmount Transfer & Storage, Ltd., 
the Westmount (Que.) storagers; the 
Southern Transfer Co., the San Antonio 
storagers; & the Pacific Coast Terminal 
Warehouse Co., the Los Angeles stor- 
agers. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS OF INTEREST 
TO THE INDUSTRY 


These Can Be Supplied, at the Prices Indicated, by 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
249 West 39th Street, New York City 





Distribution and Warehousing’s Warehouse Map of New York City 
Price $2.00 


This map, in colors, and produced for us by Rand, McNally & Co., sets down the geographical locations of public 
warehouse companies—merchandise, household goods and cold storage—listed in the New York City sections of our 
1930 Warehouse Directory (January) issue. Each company is designated by a number, and the companies’ names 





and their corresponding numbers are shown. 


On regular map paper, with metal edges top and bottom. Size, 23 by 33 inches. ... For the shipper of com- 
modities and household goods into the New York territory this map will be found invaluable. 


Corporations Doing Business in Other 
60 Uw bales es See eae $5.00 


State Regulations and Requirements 
By H. A. Haring 


Custom House Guide ................ 5.00 


Contents include all warehousing regulations pre- 
scribed by U. S. Customs authorities, and informa- 
tion on how to become bonded; also warehousing 
standard terms and conditions. 


Tee Besteibeiiom Bae... . 1.0 c ccevcccs 3.20 
A Study of the Economy of Modern Distribution. 
By Ralph Borsodi 


Household Goods Warehousing in the 
EY I id jaw sae alee o aaemacmies 6.00 


Selection of site, building design and construction, 
accounting, stowing, insect control, estimating, 
cartage, packing, rates, insurance, etc. 


By Clarence A. Aspinwall 


The Merchandise Warehouse in Distribu- 
i Sk Or a are oN Ne at ot 0.10 


A Department of Commerce publication. 


Simplified Rate Manual for Merchandise 
WS PSL Ua ates ckne cies 3.00 


Compiled and published by the Texas Warehouse 
& Transfermen’s Association, Inc. A _ basis of 
scientific rate structure; an analysis of handling 
and draying revenues. In lots of ten or more, 


$2.75 a copy. 
By D. W. Tackett 
Merchants Fireproof Storage Co., Inc., Dallas 


Standard Contract Terms and Conditions 0.05 
A Department of Commerce publication. 


Suggestions for the Practice of Commercial 
Arbitration in the United States...... 1.85 


Prepared by the American Arbitration Association. 





Trade Associations: The Legal Aspects.. 5.10 
Trade association law, statistics, uniform cost ac- 
counting, credit bureaus, purchasing, standard- 


ization. 
By Benjamin S. Kirsch 


UU: TD on gc ko a hit dees $3.70 
A comprehensive treatment of traffic management. 


By G. Lloyd Wilson, Ph.D. 


United States Warehouse Act ........ 0.05 


Regulations, as prescribed by Department of Agri- 
culture, for warehousemen storing canned foods. 


Warehouse Directory (subscription to Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing included)... 3.00 


The industry’s annual reference volume, contain- 
ing statistics and data regarding warehouse com- 
panies throughout the United States and Canada. 
The 1929 edition appears as part of the January 
issue of Distribution and Warehousing. Single 
thie dh eee eT ETT Cer eee 5.00 


Wee DN = sk 6 i kk ce kkccvaier 0.10 


Simplified Practice Recommendations No. 34 of 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Describing 
and illustrating the standard warehouse documents 
approved by the Government. 


SII fs aun drmewas o06): wana 10.00 
Trade customs and practices; financial and legal 
aspects. 


By H. A. Haring 


Warehousing General Merchandise—An 


Encyclopedia 
Prepared by the American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 
Regular Edition to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $10: 
eS Nv kcniebavistocsascoces 12.50 
Regular Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $15: 
Ws Bp PO Mb bc ceecédcadcdsuosccceds 20.00 


De Luxe Edition (limp leather binding, India 
paper) to A.W.A. members: Vol. I, $15; Vol. IT. 


Se? SNE ocd didinieeé ouside dee ekebeuls 20.00 
De Luxe Edition to non-members: Vol. I, $20; 
Fe Be nb anccbdieicdsnkedeonecs 25.00 


Please Send Payment With All Orders 
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i i A. Raving’ : 
* No. 51 
New Business 


Storage of Ice-Boxes a Source 


of Potential Revenue . 


for Warehouses 


NE of the contradictions of merchandising has come, have steadily lost money for five or six seasons. 


within six short years, to the entire ice-making in- Such a result is not, however, universal. Readers of 
dustry. Included in this are the manufacturers of Distribution and Warehousing include many who operate 
ice-boxes. ice-making equipment, to whom nothing new can be told. 


In 1923 and 1924 the wave of popularity for mechanical Other warehousemen, on the contrary, may not be so inti- 
refrigerators, especially in domestic sizes, threatened the mately acquainted with recent developments. They may 
ice industry. In many communities the threat has been not, as a result, be fully awake to the opportunities for 
made good, with the result that the iceman has disap- new business for their warehouses such as is made pos- 
peared from his old routes; the companies making ice have sible by the marketing situation in the ice industry—that 
quit the field, and the community either installs mechan- marketing situation being chiefly the sale and delivery of 
ical refrigeration or goes without ice. Many ice plants’ ice-boxes for domestic use. 


Blessed Is the Hustler wife that they were made the theme of The First Step Is to Sell an Ice-Box | 
HEN mechanical refrigeration be- : _—— advertisement, in color, in the T is obvious that an ice business can 
: Saturday Evening Post of Nov. 2, 1929, ; 
came the rage, six years ago, the not be built up unless the home has 4 


by the National Association of Ice In- 
dustries. 

This result has come despite the mar- 
keting of more than 2,000,000 mechanical 
refrigerators. Beginning with the sale 
of 24,000 units in 1924, the manufac- 
turers of mechanical refrigerators were 
able to install 365,000 units in 1927, or 
an average of 1,000 every day of the 


a refrigerator of some kind. 
In every community it was found that 
a borderline group of the people were in ‘ 
the habit of buying ice for six to ten 
weeks in the summer when weather 
became oppressive. The startling thing 
was a fact—well known to the wagon 
drivers and the deliverymen at the sta- 
tions but seemingly not understood by ‘ 
the management—that these people had ‘ 
no ice boxes. A chunk of ice was taken 
1 
1 


manufacturers of ice were very un- 
happy. The new invention rocked the 
foundations of their business. As ex- 
pressed by The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
in an article “This Age of Refrigeration,” 
ice manufacturers “shivered at the 
thought that people might listen to the 
siren voice of the mechanical refrigerator 


and give up using ice.” ; : 
: aaa year including Sundays and holidays 
What the industry did is rather well (their best days), and in 1928-a total of 


known. They discovered by a little . 
: : 468,000. The total for 1929 is larger ; , 
study and calculation that one half of i),7 apis § ies eb atelions ane ne at home, put into a dishpan or box, covered 


the populace did not possess an ice-box. : : with burlap, and used to keep the baby’s 
Shortly they realized that they had not oe ee “a gore oar neal me milk or the family’s butter. Bits were 
af scratched the surface of their possible y: . chipped off for cooling drinks. 1 
market. At once, through individual The rapid evaporation, under this 
companies and through trade associa- t ; method, produced low temperatures for | 
tions, they started a vigorous campaign But this gain of 21,000,000 tons of ice 4 few hours, but, like the crude cooling f 
to advise about the need of proper has not come evenly and equally to all devices of the southwest deserts, the 
storage conditions for food in the home. ‘¢¢ Manufacturers of the country. In benefit ended when the ice was half 
Cold storagemen have known ever since ™#@?Y localities the iceman had quit; in melted. 
the Massachusetts investigations of far more, he has lost money. At the The ice makers, therefore, have for 
thirty years ago that food deteriorates ‘S#™° time, reports come from other five years been telling the truths of con- 
more in one day in the home than in six ties to show gains and greater profits. tinuous refrigeration, its aid to health, 
months in proper storage. The iceman, The City Ice & Fuel Co., operating in  jts true economy in preserving food, the 
accordingly, began to educate the Amer- Ohio and neighboring States, reports 4 meaning of a temperature of 50 deg. and 
ican people, and, in the judgment of constantly growing volume and swelling the dangers of 25 deg. In all parts of 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. profits; the American Ice Co. of New the country they have told the story of 
York shows a 31 per cent gain in 1929 good refrigerators, versus poor; while 
over 1928; numberless concerns relate their salesmen—and their much ma- 
at their State conventions tales which ligned wagon deliverymen—have stressed 
glow with health, some of them almost on the woman’s mind that she can 
rosy with outlook. The iceman, for all make her ice last three times as long 
the horror of his dripping load, has and do six times the good by buying an 
grown in favor with Mrs. Housewife. ice-box. And the best part of the under- 
He has grown—and this is the point taking is that it is true. The results 
to remember—not everywhere but only of such a campaign of education are, 


is, however, authority for the totals as 
just given. 
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“When the time comes that every 
family has a refrigerator of some kind, 
the result will be greatly due to the 
health propaganda started by these ice 
folks—which was at once picked up and 
carried on by the makers of mechanical 
refrigerators.” 


Such was the dawning of a new day 
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for ice. in those communities where the ice therefore, cumulative: each year reaps 2 
What have been the results? manufacturer has been aggressive for harvest from last summer’s work. 
For one very tangible result, the ice- new business; where he has been progres- Glancing over reports of State and 
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man today delivers 21,000,000 tons more’ sive enough to change methods to suit similar conventions of the ice industry 
ice than he did five years ago. Stop to modern kitchen requirements. Most of gives enlightening indications such as 





think what that means; twenty-one mil- all has growth come to the hustling’ the following. i 
lion tons! In 1924 the total of such concern—so much so, in fact, that one In Parkersburg, W. Va., the ice com- t 
deliveries was 39,863,850 tons; in 1929 it authority has paraphrased the Biblical pany works closely with furniture Y 
amounted to 61,000,000; and the facts text to read: “Blessed is the hustler, dealers in advertising copy and sales t 





are so important to the American house- for he shall get there.” effort. The ice company does not sell 
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refrigerators, leaving that business to 
the furniture dealers, but with each sale 
of an ice-box the dealer is authorized to 
deliver an order for free ice—100 pounds 
with each ice-box of 50 pounds capacity, 
and 200 pounds of ice for 75 pounds 
capacity or more. 

In a little Florida town of only 
1,500 people—despite all the distress of 
the Mediterranean fly and general busi- 
ness conditions of that State—the ice 
company helped the furniture dealers to 
sell 42 ice-boxes, a majority of them 
poreclain lined and less than a half 
dozen of them with wooden exterior. 
In another Florida town the ice com- 
pany itself sold 15 ice-boxes at a mini- 
mum price of $103 and a maximum of 
$390. 

In a Texas town the ice company was 
instrumental in placing “several hun- 
dred” ice-boxes of the “one-door, steel 
box, insulated” type through a drive 
which offered them at a special price of 
$19.95. 

The cooperation of the ice. companies 
has established confidence in the old ice- 
box. The movement has been slow in 
getting under way. The effects are only 
beginning to appear. Yet the results 
are everywhere the same: aggressive, 
well-planned, work is teaching the people 
to buy more ice-boxes. 

More people, as a result, are buying 
ice than ever before in our history, and 
old customers are buying more of it. 

The business, too, is spreading into 
rural districts. For the first time we 
now have rural ice routes, with trips 
two or three times a week. In many 
localities these are still experimental; 
some of these report business at a profit 
while others have not turned the corner, 
but, with agressive methods, the under- 
taking is full of promise for more busi- 
ness. 

More business for the ice man means 
the sale of ice-boxes in larger numbers. 


New Sales Are Seasonable 


HE sale of a first ice-box proves 

to be possible only at “the season.” 
Old customers may be taught the eco- 
nomy of ice throughout the year, but the 
new customer sees the value only during 
the hot weeks of summer. 

It follows that manufacturers of ice- 
boxes face a highly seasonal condition. 
Retail sales begin in April, usually fol- 
lowing the Easter period, because de- 
partment stores find this a good com- 
modity to push for about three weeks at 
this time. Then, with the first approach 
of warm days—varying in different 
parts of the country—furniture dealers 
push the line. With them it fits nicely 
into the dull season which follows spring 
house cleaning and which precedes the 
wedding bells of June. The icemen con- 
centrate their work of education into the 
weeks before July 4, it being their 
belief that, no matter how hot the 
weather, new household equipment is 
seldom bought during July and August. 

All this means that retail sales of 
ice-boxes attain 80 to 85 per cent of 
their year’s volume during the three 
months of April-June—a period so brief 
that shipment can hardly be received 





DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS 


from the factories if the dealer’s stock 
proves too small. For, although the total 
selling season covers about three months, 
the active season for any single dealer is 
limited to three or four weeks. 

To the manufacturer this situation 
brings the familiar seasonal problem, 
with its burden of faulty distribution 
and loss of sales. 


The Outlook for 1930 


HE manufacturers of ice-boxes, at 

their trade conventions, give evidence 
of optimism for 1930. Volume has been 
mounting for each of the past four 
years. More than mere volume in 
number of units sold is the increasing 
demand for refrigerators of good con- 
struction—absolute insulation, porcelain 
linings, metal coverings. 

One and all, these manufacturers plan 
for further expansion in their markets 
for the coming year. Every indication 
favors this opinion. In the cities, ice- 
boxes are being installed by homes which 
never thought of such a thing; in the 
small towns and rural districts, the rural 
ice routeman has created a new desire 
on the part of the people. The new 
volume of business for refrigerators, 
therefore, spreads out into communities 
of all sizes. ‘Their sales plans are 
formed to accord with this widening 
market. National distributors are reach- 
ing out for more and more retail con- 
nections; local manufacturers are ex- 
tending the zone of their marketing 
over wider areas. 

The commodity is one for which car- 
load shipment is essential. It is bulky. 
It takes high freight rates less-than- 
carload, while being accorded better 
rates for proper crating in carload 
movement. Yet only the larger mer- 
chants and department stores will stock 
a carload, because of the capital thus 
tied up. 

Consignment selling has ruled in the 
industry, this custom being helped along 
by the highly seasonal character of the 
selling. Along with consignment selling, 
too, has come “extra dating” for as 
much as six months. This credit con- 
dition is bad for the manufacturer, 
whose capital is tied up for most of the 
year on goods which have passed beyond 
his direct control. 

Ice-refrigerators become, for all these 
reasons, ideal commodities for public 
warehousing, with the financing of the 
manufacturer’s stock a prominent fea- 
ture of the warehouse service. 

Inasmuch as there are about 400 man- 
ufacturers in this country it is hopeless 
for the warehouseman to connect with 
those few who will market goods in his 
community unless he approaches the 
manufacturer by what one warehouse- 
man terms “the backward approach.” 

This means to ascertain from local 
dealers the names of those makers whose 
ice-boxes will be locally handled for 
1930. In this manner the list of pos- 
sible patrons will be reduced to half a 
dozen, even less, for each town, and the 
warehouseman may then go after the 
half-dozen manufacturers intensively. 

It is possible to bolster the warehouse- 
man’s selling letters, or interviews, by 
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getting the cooperation of the local 
dealer, who can easily be made to see 
the advantage of a warehoused spot 
stock always available but requiring 
none of his cash until sales are in 
prospect. 

Manufacturers of ice-boxes have told 
me that the warehouse rate they like 
best is one which takes into account 
the seasonal nature of their selling. 
Whatever stock remains unmarketed on 
June 30 is apt to remain on hand until 
April 1 of the following year—thus 
necessitating storage for nine months as 
“dead stock.” Where their goods are on 
consignment to merchants, unsold stock 
will not be stored by the dealer over this 
long period. It is often reshipped to the 
manufacturer; or, if held by the dealer, 
there is required some allowance “for 
storage.” 

The manufacturers, therefore, like a 
rate from the warehouse: 

1. For the usual handling in and out. 

2. For storing from receipt of the 
goods until June 30. 

3. For storing as “dead stock” from 
July 1 to March 31. 

Naturally they expect a lower rate 
for storage, per unit, per month for the 
nine months’ period than for the three, 
on the assumption that there shall be 
few, if any, withdrawals and that the 
warehouseman may tier the goods solid- 
ly. As a provision against the added 
cost of handling out of store such few 
withdrawals as do come during these 
nine months, four manufacturers have 
told me that they allow the warehouse 
to charge double the usual handling 
rate. 

A few manufacturers have shown me 
rates, quoted from warehouses, for stor- 
ing, for this nine months’ period, ice- 
boxes left over on hands of local dealers, 
giving the dealer the manufacturer’s 
warehousing rates, which are somewhat 
less than would be the rate for a small 
lot of refrigerators taken in for the 
merchant himself. Receipts are issued 
to the merchant, in such cases as the 
goods belong to him. 

The manufacturer’s salesman then 
uses this offer of the warehouse as an 
additional argument with the merchant 
to stock the line, it being made plain 
that a pre-determined cost of holding 
stock over the nine months is provided. 

The merchant’s own storage space is 
relieved of a bulky and cumbersome com- 
modity and he is encouraged to stock the 
full line. 

This queer turn to warehousing helps 
solve the biggest problem of retailing 
refrigerators: their bulk. 

To the retailer they are about the 
most inconvenient article he handles be- 
cause of their weight and bulk, plus 
the fact that two men are required for 
each handling. 

Few commodities fit more perfectly 
into public warehousing than do re- 
frigerators of the ice-box type. They 
are, furthermore, an article found as 
often with warehouses in small towns 
as in large cities. With the marketing 
outlook for 1930, in fact, more of them 
will be stored in small than in large 
places. 7 
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Conditional Seller of Equipment Liable 
For Storage Charges 


S a general rule the legal owner of 
A stored goods is liable for the stor- 
age charges, although another 
person places the merchandise in stor- 
age. 

For illustration, in Katz v. People’s 
Co., 281 Pac. 1097, it was disclosed that 
a warehouseman, upon expiration of his 
lease, vacated the warehouse building and 
sold his equipment to the new lessor. 
The contract of sale provided that the 
seller retained title to the equipment 
until it was paid for by the new lessor. 

However, the latter failed to pay for 
the equipment and moved from the ware- 
house. The owner of the warehouse then 
sued the seller, or owner of the equip- 
ment, for the storage charges. The lat- 
ter argued that the new lessor was re- 
sponsible for these charges. 

The Court held the owner of the 
equipment liable, as the sale was based 
on the condition that the seller retained 
title to the equipment until it was paid 
for by the new lessor. This Court said: 

“The agreement was only a conditional 
contract, under which appellant [owner 
of equipment] retained title, with the 
right to resume possession and contro! 
on the failure of Yamada [new lessor] 
to comply with the terms of the contract. 
Appellant should have removed these fix- 

tures and equipment on notice of term- 
ination of Yamada’s lease .. . The ques- 
tion .. . depends primarily on the inten- 
tion of the parties to be gathered from 
the terms of the contract and such 
surrounding circumstances as may be 
legitimately considered by the Court as 
evidences of intention. . . . On the other 
hand, though the contract is in terms of 
future time, or where it recites that the 
seller has agreed ‘to sell,’ it may con- 
stitute an executed contract of sale, if 
such was the intention of the parties.” 





Must Comply With Legal Requirements 
To File Suit 


EW warehousemen realize the im- 

portance of complying with the State 
laws which require individuals, part- 
nerships and corporations to comply with 
certain regulations before a suit can be 
filed to recover money due for services 
or merchandise. 

Almost all States have enacted laws 
which require persons operating under 
fictitious firm names, not disclosing the 
true names of the person or persons 
interested as partners, to file a certificate 
containing such information with the 
clerk of the county in which the business 
is located. If this requirement is not 


FROM THE LEGAL VIEWPOINT 


By Leo T. Parker 


complied with the firm cannot file suit. 
However, a recent Court has decided that 
if only one person is the owner of the 
business it is not necessary to file this 


certificate. 


For instance, in Wetenhall v. Chas. S. 
Mabrey Co., 280 Pac. 391, a person op- 
erating his business under the firm name 
of W. S. Wetenhall Company filed suit 
against a patron to recover money due 
The patron attempted to 
avoid liability on the ground that Weten- 


for services. 








Your Legal Problems 


R. PARKER answers legal 
questions on warehousing, 
transfer and automotive affairs. 

There is no charge for this ser- 
vice. 

Write us your problems. Pub- 
lication of inquiries and replies 
gives worth-while information to 
you and to your fellows in busi- 
ness! 








hall had not filed the required certificate 
with the county clerk. However, as 
Wetenhall was the sole member of the 
firm, the Court held the patron liable 
for payment, saying: 

“The first question, therefore, to be 
determined is whether the name ‘W. S. 
Wetenhall Company’ is a fictitious name. 
... If the name ‘W. S. Wetenhall Com- 
pany’ is not fictitious, then he... is an 
individual doing business under the name 
and style of ‘W. S. Wetenhall Company,’ 
and is not a partnership ... We have 
been unable to discover any case in 
which a single individual who was doing 
business under a name not his own, but 
one which was not fictitious, was re- 
quired to comply with said law, before 
he could maintain an action, notwith- 
standing that from the name used alone 
it might be impossible to determine how 


many persons were interested in the 
business.” 





Occupational Tax Law Held Valid 


D hpete-s yee any license or tax law is 
valid and enforceable by the terms 
of which motor truck owners are re- 
quired to pay reasonable license fees 
based upon the capacity of the trucks. 

For example, in Clark v. Maxwell, 150 
S. E. 190, it was disclosed that a state 
law provides: 

“Every person, firm, or corporation, 
engaged in the business of operating 
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automobiles or other motor vehicles, or 
trucks, for the transportation of property 
over the public highways of this State 
for compensation between termini for a 
distance of greater than fifty (50) miles, 
shall pay for license an annual tax as 
follows: For each such motor-propelled 
vehicle, carrying capacity of less than 
three tons, at the rate of forty-five dol- 
lars ($45) per ton. For such motor- 
propelled vehicle of a rated carrying 
capacity of three tons or over at the 
rate of seventy-five dollars ($75) per 
ton.” 

The proprietor of a trucking company 
contested the validity of the law on the 
contention that the enforcement of such 
law deprived him of his property with- 
out due process of law, and of the equal 
protection of the law, in that he was 
required by its provisions to pay a larger 
sum of money as a license tax than was 
required of others engaged in the same 
business, and similarly situated, and that 
therefore the statute was in violation of 
the Fourteenth Amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

However, the higher Court held the 
law valid, and said: 

“The General Assembly of the State, 
for purposes of taxation, classified all 
persons, firms and corporations. ... The 
distinction made between the _ several 
classes, in accordance with said classi- 
fication, rests upon reasonable grounds, 
having a substantial relation to the ob- 
jects of the legislation. Having made a 
valid classification, the General Assemb- 
ly had the power which it has exercised 
in its legislative discretion, to prescribe 
different methods of determining the 
amount of the license tax imposed upon 
the subjects of the taxation, falling 
within the several classes, and to impose 
a license tax of varying amount upon 
such subjects of taxation. There is no 
provision of the Constitution either of 

this State or of the United States which 
forbids the General Assembly to exercise 
this power. The statute is valid; upon 
the agreed statement of facts, plaintiff 


[trucking company] was liable for the 
license tax.” 





Knowledge of Liability Reduces 
Fire Hazard 


NOWLEDGE of the established law 
that all classes of business persons, 
having in their control the property of 
others, are personally liable for negli- 
gent losses by fire should be used advan- 
tageously by warehousemen to reduce the 
usual fire hazard. 
The recent case of Traders’ Warehouse 
Co. v. Shaw, 20 S. W. (2d) 248, clearly 
illustrates the law on this subject. 
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In this case it was shown that a per- 
son, who owned and operated a storage 
warehouse, failed to equip the building 
with hose sufficient in length to reach 
from the hydrants to the various parts 
of the structure. 

One night the watchman discovered a 
fire in the building, which subsequently 
burned, consuming the stored property 
owned by the warehouseman’s custom- 
ers, who sued the warehouseman for the 
value of the destroyed merchandise. 
During the trial the watchman testified: 

“Tf the hole had not been in the hose, 
so that all the water could have been 
forced through the nozzle, I could have 
put out the fire when I got there. If 
the hose had been long enough, so that 
I could have gotten up to the fire while 
it was small, I believe I could have put 
the fire out anyway.” 

In view of this testimony the Court 
held the warehouseman liable for the 
value of the stored goods, saying: 

“The warehouseman’s night watchman, 
after he discovered the fire, did not exer- 
cise ordinary care in using the means 
and facilities at hand in attempting to 
extinguish such fire, and his failure to 
do so was a proximate cause of the de- 
struction The testimony of the 
watchman with reference to the size of 
the fire when he first discovered it, and 








the rapidity with which it spread, was 
self-exculpatory ... The size of the fire 


| when said witness reached the same, the 
| rapidity with which it spread, the con- 


dition of the hose, the effect of the hole 
in the same, through which the water 
escaped after leaving the hydrant, the 
distance when the hose was extended full 
length between the nozzle and the fire, 
and the amount of water that could have 
been carried in the hose to the fire but 
for such defects, were all necessarily 
matters of estimate.” 





Law Regulating Brakes Held Invalid 


NY law is void which is ambiguous. 

For instance, in Stevenson v. Hous- 

ton & T. C. R. Co., 19 S. W. (2d) 208, a 

State law made it a criminal offense to 

operate “upon a public highway a motor 

vehicle not provided with adequate 
brakes kept in good working order.” 

The Court promptly held the law in- 
valid, saying: 

“The law is invalid because too indefi- 
nite and uncertain to apprize such oper- 
ator whether or not, under given condi- 
tions, he [automobile owner] is violating 
the law.” 





Comply With Terms of Indemnity 
Contract 


ENERALLY speaking, a warehouse- 
man who fails to abide by the terms 
of an idemnity or insurance contract is 
not entitled to recover on the policy. 
For illustration, in Berg v. Associated 
Employers’ Reciprocal, 279 Pac. 627, it 
was disclosed that a corporation held an 
indemnity contract by the terms of which 
the insurance company assumed liability 
for any injuries sustained by the form- 
er’s employees. The insurance policy 
contained a clause which required the 
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corporation to give the insurance com- 
pany “immediate notification” of any 
suit or claim filed by an employee for 
injuries. 

One of the employees named Blandy 
filed suit against the corporation to re- 
cover damages for an injury and the 
latter failed to send notification to the 
insurance company, who refused to pay 
the insurance money. The corporation 
sued the company to compel reimburse- 
ment for the claim, which the former 
was compelled to pay. 

It is important to know that the Court 
held the indemnity company not liable, 
saying: 

“The liability of an indemnitor is 
measured by the contract into which he 
enters, and it is never enlarged by mere 
construction to include a term specifi- 
cally included. Inasmuch as an indem- 
nitor’s liability is one dependent wholly 
upon contract it would be anomalous to 
hold that he is answerable under condi- 
tions directly contrary to the express 
stipulations of his undertaking. When 
he covenants to be bound provided cer- 
tain antecedent conditions are compiled 
with by the party indemnified, in the 
very nature of things if those conditions 
are not fulfilled his liability never be- 
comes fixed.” 





When Warehouseman May Eject 
Disorderly Patron 


HE law is well settled that a ware- 
& houseman, or his authorized em- 
ployee, may without liability eject a dis- 
orderly or undesirable patron, providing 
the established rules of the law are fol- 
lowed in doing so. However, any devia- 
tion from the law may result in liability. 

For example, in Shramek v. Walker, 
149 S. E. 331, it was disclosed that a 
patron became abusive and the proprie- 
tor struck and seriously injured him 
when he refused to leave when requested 
to go. The patron sued the proprietor for 
damages, contending that the latter had 
used more force than was necessary in 
ejecting him. In view of this testimony 
the Court held the injured patron en- 
titled to $3,500 damages, stating the fol- 
lowing important law: 

“Tf a man strikes another and inflicts 
a battery upon another, and can show 
a lawful excuse for it, he is not liable. 
Now, it is also a principle of law that 
words are never a sufficient or lawful 
excuse for a battery; it does not matter 
how insulting or opprobrious the lang- 
uage may be, the law does not recognize 
that words are sufficient provocation to 
justify an assault. ... The principle of 
law is that a man has a right to eject a 
trespasser upon his premises. ... It is 
a rule of law that if one keeps a place 
where the public is specifically or im- 
pliedly invited to be, ... one is not a 
trespasser, if he goes there upon a law- 
ful mission. If however, one goes to a 
place of that character on a lawful mis- 
sion, and he so conducts himself as to 
become offensive to the proprietor of that 
establishment, the proprietor has the 
right to eject. Now how must he eject 
him? He must proceed, first, by ordering 
him to leave the premises; if he declines 
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to go, and does not go, he must first use 
gentle means, and lay his hands upon 
him gently. If he resents and refuses to 
go, the proprietor of the establishment 
may use whatever force is necessary to 
eject the trespasser; but he must not 
use more force than is necessary.” 





Two Years’ Imprisonment for Driving 
While Intoxicated 


EW drivers of motor trucks realize 

the seriousness of the offense of driv- 
ing while intoxicated. In State v. Webster, 
18 S. W. (2d) 28, a driver was arrested 
for driving a truck while intoxicated. He 
was sentenced by the lower Court to 
serve two years in the penitentiary. He 
appealed to the higher Court, contending 
that the sentence was excessive and that 
it was not proved conclusively that he 
was drunk. However, in view of the 
fact that the testimony showed that two 
hours prior to his arrest he was intoxi- 
cated, the Supreme Court affirmed the 
verdict saying: 

“We find nothing in the record to 
indicate that the jury was influenced by 
any improper motives, and counsel point 
to nothing except the fact that the jury 
fixed defendant’s punishment at two 
years’ imprisonment in the penitentiary. 
It is true, as counsel suggest, that the 
jury could have assessed the punishment 
in this case at a fine or imprisonment in 
the county jail. But, the maximum pen- 
alty for the offense charged being five 
years’ imprisonment, it is not reasonable 
to say that the punishment assessed by 
the jury is indicative of passion and 
prejudice. . . . However, the fixing of 
punishment for crime is a legislative 
function, and where, as in this instance, 
the punishment imposed is within the 
range prescribed by statute, it cannot 
be adjudged to be excessive.” 
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When Warehouseman May Stop 
Payment on Check 


"Ble teeaae-sengd speaking, a bank is 
A liable for failure to observe an 
ordinary notice given by a warehouseman 
to stop payment on a clearly specified 
check. However, if the check is certified, 
or the warehouseman agrees not to hold 
the bank liable for its failure to stop the 
payment on such check, he is not entitled 
to recover from the bank. Therefore the 
usual printed forms supplied by banks 
for this purpose should not be signed by 
the depositors who desire to stop pay- 
ment on a check. 

For llustration, in Gaita v. Windsor 
Bank, 167 N. E. 203, it was disclosed 
that a depositor drew and delivered a 
check on his account. The next morning, 
before the check had been presented for 
payment, he signed a paper received from 
the teller, which was the bank’s regular 
form “stop payment notice.” It read: 
“Please stop payment on check no. 220 
for $500.00 dated July 1st, drawn by me 
to the order of E. Schneider & Son Gar- 
age Corp., and I hereby agree to idem- 
nify the Windsor Bank against any loss 
resulting from non-payment of said 
check. Should you pay this check 
through inadvertency, or oversight, 
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it is expressly understood that you will 


in no way be held responsible.” 


Five days later the check was paid by 
the bank and the amount charged against 


the depositor’s account. The depositor 
sued the bank for $500.00. However, in 
view of the form of the stop notice, the 
higher Court held the depositor bound 
by its terms, and said: 

“Undoubtedly the drawer of a check 
which has not been certified has a legal 
right to stop the payment thereof by 
giving a seasonable stop payment notice 
to the bank upon which it is drawn, and, 
if the bank thereafter pays such check, 
it is liable to the drawer thereof... . 
Such liability grows out of the relation- 
ship of the parties, which is that of 
debtor and creditor. .. . The common-law 
liability of a bank in regard to a specific 
transaction may be limited provided the 
limitation has the assent of the depositor 
. . . The notice served on the bank by 
the plaintiff is clear and unambiguous. 
There can be no mistake in regard to its 
meaning. .. . If a drawer desires to hold 
a bank to its common-law liability and 
impose upon it the absolute duty of 
stopping payment of a check, the notice 
served on the bank should be positive 
and unqualified. . .. On the other hand, 
if the drawer serves a qualified or 
limited notice like the one in question, 
the obligation of the bank is thereby 
limited, and it will not be liable to the 
drawer if the check is inadvertently 
paid.” 





Interstate Motor Taxation 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: An Arkansas As- 
sembly passed a law in February, 1928, 
which taxes all motor carriers 4 per cent 
of their gross receipts for transportation. 
The Arkansas Supreme Court has passed 
on certain points of this law affirming 
the right of the State to place this tax 
on vehicles operated wholly within the 
limits of cities. 

Can the tax be collected on any part 
of an interstate haul? 

Can the State require us to produce 
our records covering interstate business 
as well as intrastate business?—Hunter 
Transfer & Storage Co. 

Answer: A State cannot collect tax 
for interstate hauling. It would be ad- 
visable that you show your records to 
prove that you do not transact intra- 
state business; otherwise you may be 
compelled to stand the expenses of a law 
suit which may be filed against you. 





Forged Orders 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 
Warehousing: Are warehousemen 
liable for delivery of goods on a forged 
order?—Security Storage Company. 
Answer: The law provides that a 
warehouseman may deliver goods to 
third parties upon authority from the 
legal owner. The warehouseman is ex- 
pected by the law to know that an order 
to deliver stored merchandise actually 
originates from the owner. 
However, if the owner has been in the 
habit of sending an employee to take 





U. S. WAREHOUSE ACT 


delivery of goods, the warehouseman is 
not responsible if the employee oversteps 
his authority. Neither is a warehouse- 
man liable for orders forged by a mem- 
ber of a partnership which owns stored 
merchandise. 





A Worthless Check 


EGAL EDITOR, Distribution and 

Warehousing: A customer whose 
goods we have stored for more than a 
year does not pay. We sent him the 
customary formal demand letter and 
inserted an advertising notice. The day 
before the sale a check arrived from him 
paying all or most of the account. As a 
consequence his goods are withheld and 
not offered at the sale. A few days later 
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the check comes back marked “No 
funds.” 

Would it be possible to regard the 
issuance of the check and misleading us 
into withholding the sale of his goods as 
a criminal offense?—Fidelity Storage & 
Transfer Co. 

Answer: Almost all State legislatures 
have enacted laws providing for criminal 
prosecution of persons who purposely 
issue worthless checks. If your State has 
not passed a law of this nature, you are 
entitled to recover from your patron the 
full damages which you sustained and 
resulted from issuance of the worthless 
check. 

No criminal charge can be placed 
against your debtor unless a State law 
provides for it. 


Expansion Is Forecast in Development of 
Federal Warehouse Act 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


| iapiotenasrseqggea and expansion of Gov- 
ernment activities in the adminis- 
tration of the Federal Warehouse Act 
were forecast during the recent hearings 
on the Agricultural Department appro- 
priation bill. 

While C. W. Kitchen, acting chief of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
was before the committee explaining the 
need for $256,000 for the administration 
of the Act, Representative L. J. Dickin- 
son of Iowa suggested “under the new 
farm bill it seems to me that one of the 
important steps in the development of 
that marketing system is going to be 
adequate warehouse facilities, and I am 
not sure but what we are going to reach 
the time where the Government must 
expand its warehouse work.” 

Representative John N. Sandlin of 
Louisiana suggested that warehouse su- 
pervision might be transferred to the 
Federal Farm Board. Representative 
James P. Buchanan of Texas expressed 
the view that that would not happen, 
whereupon’ Representative Dickinson 
said: 

“But the time is going to come, and 
I would not be surprised to see the Gov- 
ernment go into the development of 
proper warehouse facilities in different 
places, as along the Missouri River. If 
we ever get our river transportation to 
where it ought to be, the Government may 
have to lead out and build some ware- 
houses to take care of the products that 
are offered for warehouse purposes until 
futures can be adjusted or until the 
Farm Board thinks prices adjust them- 
selves to where they consider they should 
be. I believe it is going to be one of the 
problems of tomorrow so far as the 
marketing situation is concerned.” 

Mr. Kitchen told the committee that 
at present about 570 warehouses come 
under Government supervision in con- 
nection with the Act. 

“Under this Act,” Mr. Kitchen said, 
“the department inspects warehouses for 
the storage of certain farm products, 
and issued licenses to warehousemen 


who comply with the provisions of the 
law. A continuous check is kept upon 
the operation of the licensed warehouses. 
The main purposes of the Act are to 
safeguard the storage of farm products 
and to furnish a warehouse receipt 
which will be acceptable as collateral > 
for loans and thus furnish the farmer f 
with a means of securing credit as an 
aid to the orderly marketing of his crop. 

“Products warehoused under this Act 
are grain, cotton, tobacco, wool, canned 
goods, cold pack fruit, peanuts, broom- 
corn, potatoes, beans, syrup and cotton- 
seed 

“There has been a continued increase 
in licensed cotton-storage capacity. On 
Oct. 1, 1929, this figure reached 3,739,- 
231 bales. Through these licensed ware- 
houses approximately one-half of the 
total cotton crop is handled. A moderate 
increase was made during the past year 
in licensed space for storing grain, the 
total capacity being approximately 36.,- 
681,776 bushels on Oct. 1, 1929. 

“In connection with the grain work a 
terminal elevator with 1,200,000 bushels 
capacity was licensed at Omaha, A 
wool warehouse at Columbus, Ohio, hav- 
ing a capacity of about 4,875,000 pounds 
of wool, was licensed; this serves the 
wool-marketing agencies of Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Michigan farm bureaus. Space 
for warehousing 233,859,000 pounds of 
tobacco is licensed. The largest tobacco 
warehouse in the country is operated 
under the Act. Warehousemen storing 
canned foods have rendered a real ser- 
vice to their patrons. Without excep- 
tion, canners who have used the Act 
have been outspoken in their praise of 
this service. Space is licensed for ware- 
housing 2,334,400 cases of canned fruit, 
and 5,500,000 pounds of dried fruit. 

“The placing of cold-pack fruit on the 
eligible list for storage under the Act 
has resulted in serving to a high degree 
the packers of berries in the Northwest, 
particularly the cooperative associations. 
Licensed capacity for handling this com- 
modity has more than doubled during the 
year, amounting to 4,235,000 pounds on 
Oct. 1.” 


—Horace H. Herr. 
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This Month’s Features in News and Artieles 


CONFRONTED by Pub- 
Commission Regulation lic Utilities Commission 
jurisdiction, the Colorado 
Transfer & Warehousemen’s Association met its State Com- 
mission half way in arriving at satisfactory rules and regu- 
lations—to the benefit of both sides. How this was accom- 
plished is told by Willis Parker in story beginning on page 42. 


THE high lights of the Biloxi meetings of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association and the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association are this month’s leading editorial contents. 
The N. F. W. A. story begins on page 7 and a brief summary 
of what took place at the A. W. A. assembly is on page 10. 
More detailed reports will be published in the March issue. 


Conventions 


IN the December issue of 
Distribution and Ware- 
housing was_ published 
Washington correspondence telling of a plan by the Asso- 
ciated Grocery Manufacturers of America to establish co- 
operative grocery warehouses in principal cities. On page 
14 of this February number the plan is declared, by H. A. 
Haring, to be unsound. Should such a plan mature, the ef- 
fect on public warehousing would be adverse. That it can- 
not be carried out successfully is the conclusion by Mr. Har- 
ing, who in his article this month gives reasons why he so 
concludes—reasons which will interest both the shipper and 
the warehouse executive. 


Cooperative Warehouses 


WHEN is the warehouse executive liable for 
Liability acts of officers, managers and other employees? 

Leading and most recent higher Court decisions, 
involving acts by warehouse employees resulting in litiga- 
tion, are See by Leo T. Parker in an article beginning 
on page 22. 








HOW the Knoxville Fire- 
proof Storage Co., Knox- 
ville, Tenn., is increasing 
its storage, pool car distribution and local cartage business 
through operation of a recently-organized motor freight ter- 
minal corporation, is told on page 12. Here is an example of 
what can be done! This story must be of interest to all 
warehouse executives who are considering what steps to 
take to meet competition by motor freight lines interests 
which are erecting depots that may be converted into public 
storage buildings. Eugene Galyon, president of the Knox- 
ville company, has accomplished something constructive and 
definite to combat such competition. Read what he says. 


Motor Freight Operation 


WISCONSIN, through its State 
Railroad Commission, has fixed 
rates, effective March 1, for 
carrying freight in common carrier motor trucks. This is a 
development significant in the industry. Story is on page 38. 


Motor Freight Rates 


MR. HARING’S article on this subject 
has to do with distribution of ice-boxes. 
It is a line of business which warehouse- 
men in both city and town can make profitable, he points out. 
For the storage executive in search of fresh revenue-build- 
ing accounts, some valuable suggestions are set down. Turn 
to page 28. 


New Business 


THIS is a subject to which the 
fleet owner should give consid- 
eration. Philip L. Sniffin, who 
is a motor truck advisory engineer, discusses the problem in 
an article beginning on page 36. 


Overloading Trucks 


PREFERENTIAL allowances by 


Railroad Rebates three carriers to Philadelphia 
warehouses are ordered by the 


I. C. C. to cease on Feb. 10. This ban on a rail-and-ware- 
house practice is an important development. See page 52. 














Car Requirement Estimates for First Quarter of 1930 
Keep Pace with Those of Same Period Last Year 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 


HIPPERS’ estimates on their car requirements for antici- 

pated traffic in the twenty-nine principal commodities dur- 
ing January, February and March indicate that freight traffic 
during the first quarter of this year will be practiclly as 
heavy as in the first quarter of last year. Figures compiled 
by the Car Service Division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, on car requirement estimates submitted by the Ship- 
pers’ Regional Advisory Boards indicate that 7,664,499 cars 
will be required during the first quarter of 1930. This is a 
reduction of 43,905 cars below the actual car movements in 
the corresponding period of 1929. The decrease, therefore, is 
only six-tenths of one per cent. 

As freight car loadings are an index to general business 
conditions, these estimates by shippers indicate no marked 
decrease in business activities during the first quarter of the 
year. The estimates are based on the best information as to 
the outlook, so far as transportation requirements are con- 
cerned, obtainable at this time by the commodity committees 
of the various boards. 

Of the thirteen Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, five 
anticipate an increase in their respective districts in trans- 
portation requirements for the first quarter of the year com- 


pared with the same period last year, while eight expect a 
decrease. In no district, however, is the variation from the 
last year’s figures very marked. 

The estimates as to what freight loadings by cars will be 
for the twenty-nine principal commodities in the first quarter 
of this year, compared with the corresponding period of 1929, 


and the percentage increase or decrease, are as follows: 
Per Cent 


Actual Estimated of Increase 

Board 1929 1930 or Decrease 
Comers Wemeetih. «cs ccccccs 324,740 329,102 1.3 Increase 
lS re 302,169 299,000 1.0 Decrease 
Pacific Northwest......... 237,649 224,692 5.5 Decrease 
fo eee eae 490,583 450,871 8.1 Decrease 
Ce Sn ka 6d 6 we 1,121,483 1,122,937 0.1 Increase 
DE (4s bn wesw oe 6h 1,220,164 1,209,666 0.9 Decrease 
Ee ae 246,895 242,242 1.9 Decrease 
Trans-Mo-Kansas ........ 429,731 412,425 4.0 Decrease 
la SEGRE a 859,495 838,780 2.4 Decrease 
Ce ee 538,438 546,216 1.4 Increase 
2, ee 166,321 160,407 3.6 Decrease 
PY! i Se 175,570 782,712 0.9 Increase 
SE 6. e640 cheb caees tx 995,166 1,045,449 5.1 Increase 


The commodity list shows that the car movement of com- 
modities from which much warehousing business is derived is 
expected to be a little larger this quarter than in the corre- 
sponding period last year. The outstanding exception is grain, 
the car requirements of which are estimated at 4.6 below the 
movement in the first quarter of 1929. —Horace H. Herr. 
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A Warehouseman’s Thoughts on the 


Advertising Value of Motor Vans 


They Are “‘The Best Sign Boards in the World,”’ According to 


LEO E. FLYNN* 


HAT are the best sign boards in the world? Our 

vans. Why? Because they possess all the advan- 
tages of other sign boards, plus motion. Then why hasn’t 
this value been recognized? The answer to that is it has 
and it hasn’t. 

The publicity value of van sides has been recognized in 
many ways. Of several that come to my mind, there are 
a few worth mentioning. 

It is not at all unusual for shippers to arrange for the 
use of van sides for advertising when placing contracts 
for cartage. The matter is handled in many ways, the 
shipper usually being allowed the publicity value of a 
stated number of vehicles in consideration of the cartage 
business and maybe a fee covering the painting or even 
giving some recognition of the value of this advertising 
medium. 

The design and appearance of vans has received great 
attention by builders and van-users—not to satisfy per- 
sonal vanity, but because they realize that vans attract 
attention and that it is necessary to insure a favorable re- 
action from that attention by having the design and ap- 
pearance pleasing to the general taste. 

More tangible evidence of this value was shown in the 
formation a year or so ago of a company to merchandise 


such advertising space. That this project has not as yet 
made great advances is possibly due to merchandising 
methods, pioneering a field, or other matters of which I 
am incompetent to judge. The interest shown, however, is 
evidence enough that the value is there, only awaiting 
for the proper methods to introduce it in its true light. 

It seems more vitally important to me for us to recog- 
nize the value and decide as to its proper disposal. That 
is realizing the value to either utilize it to its full or set 
in motion agencies to capitalize this by-product of our 
industry. 

It is quite possible that in our industry there are con- 
cerns that should use this valuable asset themselves. Prob- 
ably this is true of most of us, as it is hard to conceive 
of a department store boarding up its display window, 
or of letting the windows for the display of merchandise 
not sold through their store. 

Our vans are the nearest approach to display windows 
that we have in our industry, and I can think of no better 
advertising medium for a moving or storage business than 
an attractive van with a convincing message on its side. 
I believe this because it is intimately connected with the 
work we do, so that the message delivered is convincing— 
and because the van goes to the points of use. 


ET me enlarge on those two points. 

First the conversation behind a van 
message. I am willing to concede that 
a dilapidated untidy van with this 
message, “We show our appreciation 
for valuable furniture in the care we 
use in packing,” would carry the same 
amount of negative conviction as the 
boozy panhandler who reinforces his 
plea for a dime for coffee with the 
slogan, “I never touch a drop.” The 
very appearance of the van shows a 
lack of appreciation of valuable posses- 
sions in the lack of care shown in the 
maintenance of such valuable equipment 
as the van itself. 

But take that same message on a 
clean, neat, well-kept van, and you must 
feel that the medium has reinforced 
the message. Putting that message on 


*President of Leo BE. Flynn, Inc., household 
goods warehousemen in Jackson Heights, 
a ee 


a van on which I have very evidently 
expended thought, money and care, I 
have at the same time given you evidence 
that I “practice what I preach.” 
Now, where do I get my business? 
Who are my prospects? For instance, 
suppose I specialize on moving household 
furniture in my van with its neat ap- 
pearance and with its message interest- 
ing to people about to move placed. I 
undertake the job. Jones is moving and 
I have the contract. My van draws up 
before Jones’ door in sight of the Jones’ 
neighbors, who have learned to respect 
Jones as a discriminating person. For 
an hour or more my van stands quietly 
by the curb, telling the neighbors that I 
show my appreciation of good furniture 
by the care I take of handling it. My 
men carefully remove the furniture, 
pack and load it; then they drive to 
Jones’ new house, telling hundreds of 


people on the way of the care I take 
with fine furniture. 

At the new house the process is re- 
peated, the new neighbors possibly tak- 
ing some measure of the quality of the 
newcomers as much from the class of 
equipment the furniture is moved in as 
from the character of the furniture 
itself. 

I contend that at each point I have 
spoken to an audience of interesting 
prospects in a convincing way. I could 
not reach them through mail, newspaper, 
calendars or other mediums. 

Publicity ideas vary in our industry 
from a plain statement of name and 
business to horrible traveling mon- 
strosities with wealth of puns for a sales 
argument. I do not know of a single 
house that has planned on a van cam- 
paign, but I do feel that it is coming. 
Vans must be refinished to keep their 
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attractive appearance, and at little ex- 
pense a change of message could be 
made at these times so as to form a 
complete advertising campaign. 

The advantage is rather obvious to 
me as I divert some of the money, which 
I would otherwise expend in program, 
newspaper, or calendar advertising, to 
relettering on my van, thus using my 
own resource and keeping my equipment 
up at the same time. 

There are many points to be con- 
sidered in selecting vans for such work. 
Of course the chassis must be satisfac- 
tory for the work, and the body should 
be designed to harmonize with the 
chassis as well as economically accom- 
modate the commodities to be carried. 

Provide large, uninterrupted space for 
your message, although mouldings may 
be frequently used to advantage to em- 
phasize the message. 

Panelling should be flat and smooth to 
avoid reflections and high lights which 
mar appearance as well as detract from 
the legibility of your message. I prefer 
Met-L-Wood, a steel and plywood panel 


WINDOW DISPLAYS 


which remains flat and smooth and is 
quiet, light in weight, and strong. It 
retains paint finishes in a _ pleasing 
manner. 

Selection of finish is another im- 
portant consideration, as great economy 
will be realized if lettering can be 
changed quickly and the body refinished 
at minimum expense of time and money. 


“Copy”’ 


Then will come the important problem 
of “copy,” and in this you will pioneer 
either alone or with the help of an ad- 
vertising agency. One of the most 
effective pieces of van copy is known 
as the “Mayflower Van Side.” This copy 
was carefully planned and has shown 
the value of forethought in the easy 
way it has impressed the public with 
the name of this company in many 
localities in a short period of time. 

A start in the right direction will be 
made by listing the reason why your 
service should be preferred above that 
of others; then by finding the best and 
shortest convincing way in which to 


3D 


set forth this reason. 

Use pleasing color combinations; and 
plan your color combination ahead, 
especially if you plan to change the 
combination with changes of “copy.” 
This may save many dollars by just 
putting colors on top of the previous 
colors that cover completely with mini- 
mum coats. 

Often the constant use of one color or 
combination is advantageous, especially 
if it is distinctive, as it helps to identify 
your equipment and connect it with your 
other advertising. This was of course 
of great advantage in the development 
of the Yellow Taxicab Co. 

This subject is inexhaustible and care- 
ful thought along these lines will be 
well repaid. You can convince yourself 
of this if you will check up the many 
comments you have had every time you 
have put a new unit on the job. 

New trade is always attracted by new 
equipment and it is possible to plan 
things so that the appeal of your equip- 
ment is renewed more frequently and 
made more effective. 


Outside Aid Is Essential When Preparing 


the Window Display 


 fpevenen a window display drive is 
promoted, you may have no special- 
ized force to carry out the more or less 
elaborate installations involved. 

Banks, power laundries, automobile 
dealers and other concerns which must, 
from time to time, introduce feature dis- 
plays reflecting the importance and dig- 
nity of their respective businesses, are 
severely handicapped. They have not 
enough work to keep a full-time display 
man on their force; while as to doing the 
installation themselves, they wisely rec- 
ognize their shortcomings. 

We have purposely sought expert 
counsel to determine how this problem 
is being solved to the satisfaction of the 
reporting firms. 

The Gem State Auto Co., Inc., Poca- 
tello, Idaho, sums up the window dis- 
play situation in this wise: 

“As all advertisers will realize, the 
object of window displays is to attract 
attention. In this day and age of fast 
competition, it is necessary to make the 
windows as different and as impressive 
as possible. It is somewhat difficult for 
a garage to accomplish this task, as the 
articles displayed are always similar. 
Consequently it becomes necessary to 
display the cars in a different manner. 

“We find in our business that it re- 
quires too much time and is too expen- 
sive for us to put in our own displays. 
Therefore we relieve ourselves of this 
responsibility by having a local sign 
company make our displays. This is 


By ERNEST A. DENCH 


their business and they have ideas that 
can be exercised. They have equipment 
with which the work can be most easily 
accomplished. They can paint designs 
and backgrounds with which the article 
can be most satisfactorily displayed. 
By their being thus equipped, it is pos- 
sible for them to render this service 
much cheaper than we ourselves could 
do it. You pay for your window adver- 
tising whether you have a display in it 
or not.” 

The spokesman for the foregoing com- 
pany is W. B. Hill, president, who 
handles the Paige car for Pocatello. 
Naturally such a high-class car demands 
a befitting display environment. 

Rare as it is to discover an express 
and storage company using window dis- 
play publicity, occasionally the Jackson 
Storage & Van Co., Chicago and Oak 
Park, indulges in it. This is what C. A. 
Willard, the firm’s secretary, has to say 
on the subject: 

“While we realize that merchandise 
men may understand window display, 
we as warehousemen who have nothing 
but service to sell, have never studied 
the window display business. We feel 
that we are not competent to handle that 





When you ship goods to fellow ware- 
housemen—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 


kind of advertising. Also, the very fact 
that we have nothing to display in a 
window makes it a very difficult method 
of advertising. 

“The advertising display companies, 
however, make a study of this thing and 
when such wise men as the bankers of 
our country resort to the employment of 
such concerns, we thought it wise to 
follow their lead. That wasn’t the only 
reason, however, because we had no idea 
whatever of how to go about putting up 
a window display that would attract at- 
tention. Therefore, it was a matter of 
necessity with us and after one experi- 
ence with a good company, we feel very 
positive that we shall never attempt to 
make up our own window displays.” 

The obvious solution is to turn over 
your window display campaign to an 
outside agency, just as you do your 
newspaper and direct mail promotion 
work, or your painted poster installa- 
tions. 

In many cities there are competent 
display men who have risen to the top 
of their profession while engaged in de- 
partment store work, but who have in- 
dependently branched out because of the 
tremendous possibilities of free lancing. 
This type of free lance should only be 
engaged when special installations have 
to be made. On the other hand, it may 
be a special occasion like a fair, food or 
industrial exposition or a parade event, 
for which you seek an especially elabo- 
rate set. . 
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MOTOR FREIGHT 
DEVELOPMENTS 


| se the busy executive of a warehousing business who is keen to keep abreast of the times there are several 
important new things to think about in the field of motor freight. Developments are following one another at 
a rapid pace, and all have a distinct bearing on the cost and opportunities of handling the hauling requirements 
of any warehouse business, regardless of its size. There are many advancements being made on the manufac- 
turers’ side of the industry, and some of these will be 


By PHILIP L. SNIFFIN 
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discussed in this department, which is conducted 
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THIS MONTH 


Don’t Let False Economy Make Your Truck Budget Higher. 
Watch Danger Signs in the Vehicle Department 


ODAY’S most noticeable tendency in the operation 

of motor vehicles is the tendency toward economy. 

In all phases of truck use, from the selection and 
purchase of vehicles to the policies of maintenance and 
use, warehouse owners everywhere are scanning the 
figures of delivery cost to cut wherever possible in the 
amount of cash that is expended in handling the deliv- 
ery requirements of their businesses. 

We have suggested, in previous articles, many ways 
in which such economies may be obtained. In this article 
let us point out a few of the more important channels 
in which the efforts to cut costs most frequently lead to 
trouble. 

It is as important to avoid false economy as it is to 
secure true economy. 

It is very evident, to one who is constantly observing 
the management of warehouse truck fleets, that there 
are many means of cutting warehouse truck fleets; that 
there are many ways of cost cutting which are obvious 
enough to the individual who undertakes a drastic cost 
cutting program, but which too frequently lead simply 
to killing the goose that lays the golden egg. 

It is a common thing, for example, to find that a firm, 
when buying new equipment, has attempted to secure 
greater delivery capacity by specifying a larger body 
than the chassis is intended to carry. This, as will be 
perfectly obvious to anyone who knows the effect of 
such overloading upon the life of the vehicle, can sel- 
dom be considered good policy. 

Overloading is one of the most frequent abuses to 
which motor vehicles are subjected and this practice 


takes form not only in the deliberate policy of building 
Over-size bodies but also in the more casual policy of 
carrying more weight in the correctly proportioned vehi- 
cle than was intended by the manufacturer. 

Most operators who overload their trucks do so more 
through lack of understanding as to its effect on oper- 
ating economy than because of any eager desire to get 
“something for nothing.” In other words, there are 
fewer truck purchasers who deliberately buy a truck 
with the idea of overloading than there are those who 
buy, say a 2-ton truck, haul 2-ton loads with it for a while 
and then, when a rush season comes along, put on an ex- 
tra ton or two and, not noticing any perceptible differ- 
ence in the truck’s performance, make the practice a 
permanent policy. Especially in a business where loads 
are more weighty than they are bulky it is only natural 
that the operator should feel that carrying capacity is 
being wasted if the load is confined to the truck’s capa- 
city. 

It is a fact, although on first thought it might seem 
contrary to reason that the high grade truck, with power 
and strength to withstand severe treatment, is the worst 
sufferer from the practice of overloading. The owner 
of a cheap truck soon learns to his sorrow that he cannot 
overload without shortening the life of his vehicle’s mo- 
tor or running up large repair bills, whereas the owner 
of a higher grade truck, which invariably continues to 
render good service even under the most severe load 
conditions, is much harder to convince of the inevitable 
depreciation of his investment. 
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Why Overloading Is Costly 


bbws effects of overloading as a de- 
liberate policy may be summed up 
as follows: 

1. The constant strain on the truck’s 
motor in excess of its rated capacity 
causes premature wear on the parts and 
shortens the life of the entire motor. 

2. Both body and chassis are stressed 
beyond their natural limits of dura- 
bility. 


8. The effectiveness of brakes and 
other safety factors is reduced, thereby 
involving risk of accident and endanger- 
ing public lives. 

4. Springs are overstressed, tending to 
cause them to settle and lose resiliency. 

5. Tires are compressed beyond their 
elastic limits, lose their resiliency, and 
deteriorate rapidly. 

One prominent manufacturer briefly 
presents the subject of overloading in 
the following manner: 





“The most shortsighted economy in 
which the truck owner can engage is 
that of saving in today’s costs of trans- 
portation by overloading his truck. 

“A motor truck is built in every part 
to carry a rated load. Reputable build- 
ers provide a margin of strength above 
that to guard against stress and strain 
of unusual road conditions. This is 
emergency strength only—it is the capi- 
tal stock of the truck—and is not to be 
used to pay dividends in operating. To 
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diminish this emergency reserve by con- 
stant abuse is as foolish as to tear down 
one’s house to feed this winter’s fur- 
nace. 

“First-time truck users may be ex- 
cused for such error of overloading. 
They have used horses. Serious over- 
loads in horse-hauling are automatically 
prevented. A willing horse will haul 
just so much; then flesh and bone rebel. 
But a motor is inarticulate. It does not 
protest, and for a time dollars pile up. 
Then, after a year or two, when the 
truck should be at its maximum eff- 
ciency, it suddenly begins to disintegrate. 
Strained beyond resistance power by 
constant overloading, it goes to pieces 
like the historic “‘one-hoss shay”—repair 
bills mount; days out of service cut 
profits. The accumulated earnings 
shrink, then disappear, and one day the 
unwise truck owner awakens to the fact 
that he has neither truck nor money.” 

Why Some Vehicles Can Carry More 
b iciner~i a slightly different attitude, 

another manufacturer says: 

“Motor trucks are rated according to 
tonnage capacity. Some are rated on a 
basis of the number of tons the vehicle 
can haul under ordinary running con- 
ditions, while others are based on the 
load it can carry under the most adverse 
conditions without causing an undue 
strain on the individual truck parts. It is 
because of this difference that no general 
statement with regard to the efficiency of 
overloading for all kinds and types of 
trucks can be made. 

“It can be seen, however, that a truck 
which is merely built to haul its rated 
load over good roads or up steep grades 
is actually overloaded when it is carry- 
ing its rated load through bad roads 
or up steep grades, and is paying the 
penalty of such overloading in excessive 
operating and maintenance costs. It is 
well for the truck owner to consider 
adverse conditions as well as ordinary 
ones before determining the quality and 
capacity of truck he purchases. 

“It is understood that a minimum load 
under poor running conditions is the 
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Equipped ‘‘for the hauling of househo!d goods to any part of the United States,’ this new van 
of the Coakley Brothers Fireproof Warehouses, Milwaukee, has already made trips to Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn., and Glen Ridge, N. J. 
rear and with 6-wheel double axle drive. 


The chassis is a Diamond T 4-ton with tandem wheels on 
The body, which was specially constructed with 


compartments for valuable and fragile articles, is 20 feet long, 8 feet wide and 7 feet 6 
inches high, making a total capacity of 13,000 cubic feet, including tailgate and cab. The 
body is electric-lighted, has full height doors on rear, and also on right side for convenience 


in narrow streets. 


built in Grand Rapids. 
president of the Coakley firm. “that a six 
removals. 


equivalent of a maximum load under 
good running conditions, and that, there- 
fore, roads, speed, and careful opera- 
tion are determining factors in deciding 
whether overloading is justifiable. For 
example, tires are compressed beyond 
their elastic limits, lose their resiliency 
and deteriorate rapidly when a truck is 


overloaded. But impact pressure, rather 


than static pressure, is the governing 
factor in tire wear, and it is possible to 
produce greater impact pressure in 
carrying three and one-half tons over 
a rutty road than in carrying five tons 
over a smooth, hard-surfaced road. 
However, haphazard overloading with- 
out an exhaustive study of conditions, 
including both the truck and its opera- 
tions, is inevitably poor, long-run 
economy.” 

The Right Viewpoint on Economy 
( BVIOUSLY the length of a motor 

truck’s life, expressed in the num- 
ber of miles traveled, is the one factor 
that proves a good truck selection and a 
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337 S.Greene St. Phone 2926 


GREENSBORO. 


This combination tractor and semi-trailer van has been placed in long distance furniture 
moving by Turner’s transfer, a warehouse and moving firm in Greensboro, N. C. The 
tractor is an Acme, powered with an 18-R Continental motor and having a 7-speed trans- 


mission and 36x8 pneumatic tires. 


and 80 inches long, equipped with double springs. 


The truck has a sleeper cab, with berth 24 inches wide 


The trailer is a Fruehauf standard 


drop-frame job of' 5 tons rated capacity and fitted with a 1,426-cubic-inch de luxe van body 


with ample space for the contents of an 8-room house. 
Body panels are of aluminum. 


8/4 feet high and 7 feet wide inside. 


Body dimensions are 26 feet long, 
Rear doors are full 


length and there is a 3-foot tailgate, and there is a sliding door on the right side. The 


trailer is tired with 36x8 dual pneumatics. 


‘“‘Warehousemen,”’ according to 


M. Turner, 


“will appreciate the advertising value of such handsome moving billboard and the high 
earning power of such a unit.” 


The tailgate is concealed when not in use. 

Leon R. Blodgett, of the Blodgett Packing & Storage Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 

‘‘My contention has always been,” according to William F. Coakley, 

-wheel van is the only kind for long distance 

We have moved three loads to New York City and return in recent weeks and 
there has not been a mar or scratch on a piece of furniture.’”’ 


The van was designed by 
and was 


maintenance system that is successful. 

Motor truck manufacturers and users 
alike are approaching full realization of 
the importance of this factor of mileage 
life as a basic principle of buying and 
selling. To the manufacturer it means 
building a long mileage life into the 
truck, establishing a reputation for mile- 
age longevity, and then pointing to es- 
tablished records as a selling argument. 
To the prospective buyer it means look- 
ing to mileage records made in the haul- 
ing of the particular goods which his 
business requires. 

This problem of judging mileage rec- 
ords by placing emphasis on the buyers’ 
line of business is an important one. 
As one writer expresses it: 

“In the past, motor truck buyers have 
entertained the idea that they are buy- 
ing so many motor truck miles. In other 
words, they have been inclined to accept 
statements based on mileages run, re- 
gardless of the conditions under which 
the motor truck may have established 
such a record when operated. A motor 
truck, like a human being, will endure 
only in accordance with the severity of 
the work performed, the conditions un- 
der which that work is done, and the 
treatment it receives.’ 

Take, for instance, a high grade motor 
truck—one which embodies the best of 
materials and_= skillful workmanship. 
Keep this truck running over a smooth 
road; do not load it beyond its rated 
capacity; drive it carefully; lubricate it 
perfectly, and keep it clean. It will then 
build up a surprising mileage life—far 
beyond the expectations of either the 
manufacturer or the user. 

But subject it to the reverse of these 
conditions—rough roads, overloads, poor 
driving, inadequate lubrication, careless 
maintenance—and it will be a worthless 
pile of junk in an exceedingly short 
time. Yet, in the latter case, the poor 
record established is no fault of the 
truck, although in many cases it might 
be thought to be. 

If the truck purchaser will visualize 
the varied conditions which surround 
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The claim of the John Rhoads Co., Philadelphia, as being the operator of the largest moving 


van in Philadelphia is respectfully 


disputed by the Sterling Motor Truck Co., Milwaukee, 


which points out that the Melville Storage Co., also of Philadelphia, contends that it 


operates the world’s largest vehicle of this character. 
illustrated herewith is a Sterling 6-cylinder, 


The Melville piece of equipment, 
Model GB33, having a 223-inch wheelbase. 


The body is 22 feet long, 8 feet wide and 8 feet high, making 1408 cubic feet. 


truck operation, falling anywhere be- 
tween these two extremes, he will real- 
ize the necessity for basing a selection 
on mileage records established under 
conditions similar to his own. 

One transportation engineer in the 
employ of a motor truck manufacturer 
gives the following advice to prospec- 
tive purchasers with reference to select- 
ing a truck on a basis of mileage life: 

“There is nothing mysterious, noth- 
ing complicated or difficult, to under- 
stand about this method of buying and 
selling. It is simply an application of 
the most common-sense method of ana- 
lyzing the productive capacity of any 
machine. It embodies one of the most 
fundamental principles of transportation 
engineering. 

“The benefits to be gained from this 
improved practice depend largely upon 
your intelligent consideration of the 
performance evidence when submitted. 
Consequently, intelligent buying does not 
depend upon the possible mileage record 
which a motor truck is capable of estab- 
lishing under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Neither does it depend upon the 
oil consumption in any specific case, nor 
the gasoline mileage obtained, unless 
those figures are judged fairly and 
squarely in the light of the conditions 
under which they were established. Such 
a method of analysis is your shortest 
cut to a truck purchase totally devoid 
of disappointment.” 


Other Danger Signs of False Economy 
i other phases of delivery department 
management, as well as in the selec- 
tion of equipment, we frequently find 
improperly considered efforts toward 
greater economy. 

After having purchased a number of 
units of a certain make of vehicle, the 
question of service arises. The truck 
owner who does not maintain his own 
repair shop facilities frequently experi- 
ments with outside service stations from 
the standpoint of endeavoring to pur- 
chase this service at as low a figure as 
possible. 

It is a popular assumption, and not 
by any means one that is generally true, 
that it is expensive to use the service 





station maintained by the manufacturer 
of the truck that is to be serviced. The 
writer has found, as a general principle, 
that truck users are more frequently 
“stung” on service by patronizing the 
small independent garage or the “free 
lance” mechanic than by using the 
manufacturer’s service facilities. 

What advantages are to be derived by 
relying on the local service station of 
the manufacturer whose truck was pur- 
chased? Is any such service station 
equipped to render more satisfactory and 
economical repair work? 

In the first place, the purchaser has 
selected his truck because he is convinced 
it represents the most satisfactory com- 
bination of quality and economy obtain- 
able. The manufacturer’s ability to pro- 
duce such a truck might be considered 
as ample proof that the service station 
facilities are equally as desirable. Or- 
ganization policies are inherent factors, 
and they apply in the same measure to 
the service end of the business as to 
production and sales. 

Second, there is a distinct advantage 
in the fact that such a service station 
has specialized experience in locating 
troubles and making repairs on this 
particular truck. This experience results 
in a saving of both time and expense to 
the owner. It invariably means that the 
service rendered will be by a specialist 
on that unit who has made a long study 
of it and concentrated his experience 
on it. 

Third, a truck manufacturer’s service 
station is equipped with time and labor- 
saving devices and special machinery 
to facilitate certain repair work on 
trucks of its own manufacture. This 
advantage is passed on to the owner in 
the form of more satisfactory and 
quicker service at a lower cost. It is 
impossible to conceive of any conditions 
which would afford the operator service 
equipment more specifically adapted to 
his requirements. 

Fourth, when any truck parts require 
replacement, they may usually be ob- 
tained from stock on hand, thus elimi- 
nating extra time and expense of order- 
ing from some distant point. An addi- 





tional economy in this connection may 
often be obtained through the use of 
substitute units. Most service stations 
are equipped to furnish all essential 
units or assemblies so that, when a re- 
pair job would ordinarily involve several 
days of idle truck time, an entire unit 
may be substituted. This frequently 
eliminates the necessity for abusive 
“temporary repairs” which tend to be 
the most attractive method to the truck 
owner whose vehicle is too busy for a 
complete repair job. Temporary re- 
pairs are invariably the most expensive 
and unsatisfactory; use of substitute 
units, where they are available, elimi- 
nates necessity for them. 

On top of this a truck manufacturing 
company, if only from a purely selfish 
standpoint, has an interest and responsi- 
bility in its own trucks that no other 
service station can possibly have. It is 
to the manufacturer’s benefit to take 
special care to have its trucks perform 
well in everyday service, as its reputa- 
tion depends on this. Its service sta- 
tion is obligated to be fully equipped, 
not only with efficient machinery and ex- 
perienced mechanics to facilitate the best 
repair service at the lowest possible cost, 
but with wreckers and service cars. The 
motor truck operator, consequently ac- 
crues definite, substantial advantages 
from the responsibility which the manu- 
facturer of his trucks cannot help but 
feel, and it is well to take these facts 
into consideration in deciding on a per- 
manent service policy. 


Wisconsin Fixes Uniform Rates for 
Motor Truck Freight 


NIFORM rates, effective March 1, 

for carrying freight in common car- 
rier motor trucks have been established 
by the State Railroad Commission of 
Wisconsin. There is no uniformity at 
the present time, the Commission point 
out in its order, and the principles used 
in the making of railroad rates are of 
little value in the preparation of truck 
rates. 

After an inquiry on its own motion, 
the Commission has established a dis- 
tance scale of class rates based on the 
less-than-carload ratings published in 
Western Classification No. 60 used by 
the railroads. The Commission has also 
directed adoption of the uniform bill of 
lading used by the railroads, and has 
established charges for C. O. D. ship- 
ments, 

All common earriers of freight by 
motor truck are required to make the 
new rates and rules effective on March 
1. There are 153 companies with 274 
trucks subject to the order, the Com- 
mission states. 

The Commission’s order reads: 

“From the information before us, we 
find that a proper classification to apply 
between all points in Wisconsin in con- 
nection with rates herein found reason- 
able for movements by truck would be 
the less-than-carload ratings published 
in Western Classification No. 60, supple- 
ments thereto or reissues thereof, to- 
gether with all rules, regulations and 
packing requirements published therein 
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Wisconsin Motor Freight Rates 
APPENDIX A 
Rates in Cents Per 100 Pounds 


lst 2nd 3rd 4th 
Miles Class Class Class Class 
a a ae et 25 Z 18 15 
ee 26 22 18 15 
SS ee oe 28 24 20 15 
Se 29 25 20 16 
nee 31 26 22 17 
Pra osu es 32 27 22 18 
a ae 34 29 24 18 
Seer 35 30 25 19 
inh eadcwet 37 31 26 20 
ies to is le te cis 38 32 27 21 
ee ea 40 34 28 22 
42 36 29 23 
Se ee 44 37 31 24 
a ice baa eo 46 39 32 25 
Oe dle ea oad 48 41 34 2 
Er 50 3 35 28 
a 92 44 36 29 
Are oe 4 46 38 30 
SA ee 56 48 39 5 
ree 58 49 41 32 
(Oar 59 50 41 32 
EG Sa eee Oe 61 53 43 34 
[ee nec cue oe 62 53 13 3 
i 63 54 44 35 
fe ee 65 DD 46 36 
+ Pa 66 56 46 36 
fe Tee 67 57 47 37 
2 BePee er eee 68 5S 48 37 
a ak ak waco ae 70 60 49 39 
( ree 71 60 50 39 
at i die aa 73 §2 51 40 
A ik dn a % te 76 65 53 42 
Se bo ak ak & 78 66 5D 3 
a 8] 69 57 45 
I iicdaes Os Te ts 83 71 58 46 
3 Pare 85 72 60 47 
St ckeace ea 87 74 61 48 
eae? S9 76 62 49 
Re 9] 77 64 50 
6 ke 93 79 65 51 
ra 94 S0 66 52 
a 96 &2 67 53 
ae 97 82 68 53 
rer 90 84 69 54 
i gah eb e 100 85 i0 5D 
ea 102 87 71 56 
See 103 SS (- 57 
aN ee 105 S9 74 58 
es 106 90 74 58 
A ae lade asia 108 9? 76 59 
rr 109 93 76 60 
A ae acai 111 94 78 61 
ear 112 95 78 62 
SG 114 97 80 63 
eee 115 98 81 63 





applicable on less-than-carload freight, 
except Rules 1, 7, 10, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 37, 42 and 
43, which are not reasonably applicable 
to traffic moving by truck. 

“The establishment of a uniform bill 
of lading to be used in the transporta- 
tion of freight and property by common 
carrier trucks is next in order for con- 
sideration. There is only one uniform 
straight bill of lading in general use by 
railroads throughout the country. Many 
truck operators have already adopted 
this bill of lading for the transportation 
of freight by truck. 

“From the information before us, we 
are of the opinion and find that this bill 
of lading can reasonably be adopted by 
all common carrier truck operators sub- 
ject to the rules printed thereon. The 
bill of lading to which we refer in shown 
on pages 37 and 38 of Western Classifi- 
cation No. 60 previously referred to. 

“There has been some demand for 
rates per cubic foot for the handling of 
light and bulky articles and for com- 
modity rates between specific points 
where movement of certain commodities 
is sufficiently heavy to warrant the es- 
tablishment of rates on a lower basis 
than that which prevails on the general 
class rate traffic. Such rates, we under- 
stand, are not necessary for application 
generally throughout the State, and the 
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This Allied Van Lines job was designed by Frank P. Schmitt & Co., Brooklyn, for Benton & 


Holden, inc., an N 


F.W.A. member firm in Elizabeth, N. J. A special feature is that the 


side panels are carried down to the level of the running boards, thus concealing all under- 


body bars, chassis frame, springs and axles. 
enhancing the body appearance. 


All panels are installed with a siight curvature, 
The rear doors are built with Met-L-Wood panels with 


edges turned over the door frames, avoiding splitting of panels and presenting smooth 


surface for lettering lay-out. 
shorter peak. 


record before us is not sufficiently com- 
prehensive for their establishment at 
this time. Therefore, when request is 
made, the Commission will give further 
consideration to the establishment of 
such rates when justified. 

“It appears necessary in this order to 
give consideration to the establishment 
of charges for the service of collecting 
and the remitting of C. O. D. charges. 
A separate charge for collecting and re- 
mitting the amount of C. O. D. bills for 
C. O. D. shipments is now being made by 
many truck operators, and in some in- 
stances compares favorably with the 
charges now assessed on shipments by 
express. From conferences with a num- 
ber of operators and from the record be- 
fore us, we are of the opinion and find 
that the amounts hereafter set forth are 
reasonable and adequate charges for 
collecting and remitting the amount of 
such C. O. D. charges. 

“Now, therefore, it is ordered, That 
all common carrier truck operators 
within the State of Wisconsin be and the 
same are hereby authorized and directed 
to discontinue their present rates, rules, 
regulations and classifications applying 
on all shipments of freight by truck and 
establish in lieu thereof the rates, rules, 
regulations and classification shown in 
Appendix A attached hereto. 

“Where rates are not shown for the 
exact distance, the rates for the next 
greater distance in the scale will apply. 

“Fractions of one-half mile or over 
will be counted as 1 mile; fractions less 
than one-half mile will be dropped. 

“A table of mileages showing the 
shortest distance between stations shall 
be filed in tariff form with the rates 
herein authorized. 

“The scale of rates above authorized 
will be subject to the less-than-carload 
ratings, rules, regulations, and packing 





The annual Warehouse Direc- 
tory is the recognized reference 
book of the industrial sales and 
traffic manager. 


A sloping windshield accentuates streamlines and allows a 
The dimensions are length, 18 feet, clear loading space; height, 7 feet, under 
corner of rear roof rib; width, 7 feet clear inside. 


requirements of Western Classification 
No. 60, supplements thereto or reissues 
thereof, except that rules numbers 1, 7, 
10, 14, 15, 16, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
33, 34, 35, 37, 42, and 43 shown therein 
will not apply. 

“The minimum charge on a single 
shipment will be that provided in rule 
13 of Western Classification above re- 
ferred to. 

“The bill of lading to be used in the 
transportation of all freight by truck 
will be the uniform bill of lading shown 
on pages 37 and 38 of Western Classifi- 
cation No. 60 supplements thereto or re- 
issues thereof, including the rules and 
regulations shown thereon applicable to 
less-than-carload freight. 

“When C. O. D. shipments are offered 
for transportation, the charges herein- 
after set forth shall be collected in ad- 
dition to the line haul charges for the 
service of collecting and remitting the 
amount of such C. O. D. charges. 

“On collection of $50 or less, $0.25 per 
shipment; to $75, $0.30 per shipment; 
to $100, $0.35 per shipment; to $200, 
$0.50 per shipment; to $500, $0.75 per 
shipment; more than $500, $1 per ship- 
ment. 

“The rates, rules, regulations and 
classification prescribed herein must be 
published to become effective on March 
1, 1930.” 


Garage Doors Operated by Radio 


A system for opening and closing 
garage doors automatically by radio 
waves has been invented in Switzerland, 
according to advices to the Department 
of Commerce. The manner of operation 
is explained by the inventor as follows: 

A few yards in front of the garage, 
the driver presses a button fixed near 
his seat in the car which causes waves 
to be sent out. These waves are picked 
up by an aerial fixed on top of the gar- 
age and serve to start a motor which 
automatically opens or closes the doors. 
The wavelength of the receiving appa- 
ratus would be so adjusted to the send- 
ing that a car having a different wave 
length could not open the doors. 
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Recent Models 











TTERBURY MOTOR CAR CO., Buf- 

\ falo: Three 1930 models are of 1, 1% 
and 2-ton capacities—respectively models 
A, K and G. The chassis weights, with 
cab, are 3,915, 4,215 and 4,450 pounds. 
Standardized in design, in order as far 
as possible to simplify maintenance and 
parts supply, all embody 6-cylinder en- 
gines, Brown-Lipe multiple disk clutches, 
4-speed Brown-Lipe transmissions, steel 
wheels with pnuematic tires, and Lock- 
heed hydraulic 4-wheel brakes. The three 
wheelbases are 132, 145 and 145 inches. 





Diamond T Motor Car Co., Chicago: 
A new heavy-duty 6-cylinder 6-wheeler, 
designated model 1600, is for large loads 
and severe service. It carries pneumatic 
tires with duals on all four rear wheels, 
permitting a high road speed of 35 miles 
an hour, together with large carrying 
capacity. The 36 x 8 heavy-duty pneu- 
matics are mounted on Budd steel wheels 
and offer a total tire capacity of 36,000 
pounds. The car is powered by a special 
Hercules 6-cylinder heavy-duty motor. 
Brakes are of the lastest design Timken 
hydraulic 4-shoe internal duplex types, 
operating on all four driving wheels. 
Weight of the 190-inch chassis is ap- 
proximately 11,700 pounds, and _ the 
weight of the cab, which is_ special 
equipment, is 670 pounds additional. 
Body allowance is 2,500 pounds. Stand- 
ard wheelbases are 17414, 180 and 190 
inches, with others optional at extra 
cost. The base price is $7,500. 





Relay Motors Corporation, Lima, 
Ohio: Model 50D, rated 2, 2% and 3 
tons, is announced—built in three 
wheelbase sizes, 139%, 161 and 185 
inches. Equipped with a 6-cylinder en- 
gine, the vehicle has 5 speeds forward 
and 2 in reverse, the transmission being 
of a selective sliding gear type. There 
are two sets of brakes operating inde- 
pendently; service brakes function in all 
four wheels and are of internal expand- 
ing hydraulic type, while the hand brake 
contracts on the propellor shaft. Stand- 
ard tire equipment is 36 x 6 pnuematic 
front, while the hear sizes vary, although 
all are dual installations, as follows: 
9-ton, 36 x 6 dual pneumatic; 2%%-ton, 
38 x 7 dual pneumatics; 3-ton, 40 x 8 
dual pneumatics. 





Willys-Overland, Inc., New York: 
Two models have been added to the com- 
mercial line—a 1%-ton Willys-Six, C-101, 
and a 1%-ton Willys-Knight, T-103. The 
former is equipped with a 6-cylinder 65 
h.p. engine and a 4-speed transmission 
which is said to give it speed character- 
istics similar to those of a passenger 
car; 4-wheel mechanical brakes are 
fitted, the front wheel brakes being 
Bendix internal 3-shoe brakes. the rears 
being external brakes of Willys-Over- 
land manufacture. The wheelbase is 131 
inches and the chassis is adapted to re- 
ceive a considerable variety of bodies. 


MOTOR FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The shipping weight of the chassis is 
2,675 pounds and the gross weight al- 
lowance for the truck is 7,000 pounds. 
The new Willys-Knight 114-ton has sub- 
stantially the same chassis specifications 
but is fitted with a 6-clinder Knight 
sleeve-valve engine. Bodies are inter- 
changeable for the two lines, as they are 
to serve in the same fields. 





Digests Issue of New State Laws 
Affecting Motor Vehicles 


Bears pamphlets which, prepared by 

the Motor Vehicle Conference Com- 
mittee, are importantly of interest to all 
operators of motor trucks and automo- 
biles, were issued in January by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, 366 Madison Avenue, New York. 
They summarize State laws dealing with 
regulation of common carriers; restric- 
tions on size, weight and speed; and 
taxation of motor vehicles. They con- 
tain digests of State legislation on thes2 
subjects as of date of Jan. 1. Edward F. 
Loomis, secretary of the Chamber’s 
motor truck committee, announces: 

“While we cannot supply truck as- 
sociations with sufficient to  circu- 
larize all their members, we will be 
pleased to have you announce that copies 
may be obtained upon application to us. 

“‘We can mail a limited number of sets 
of these pamphlets for association offi- 
cers and for State officials and members 
of Legislatures who may be particular- 
ly interested in them. Copies are sent 
direct by us to all State motor vehicle 
commissioners, highway commissioners, 
and members of public utility commis- 
sions. 

“Some changes in the form of these 
pamphlets are contemplated in the edi- 
tions to be issued one year hence in order 
to provide additional information about 
truck laws. We will be pleased to re- 
ceive any suggestions you may have for 
making these pamphlets more helpful.” 

The first of the three pamphlets is 
entitled “State Regulation of Motor 
Vehicle Common Carrier Business.” Fol- 
lowing general discussion of this sub- 
ject, the pamphlet sets forth “sound and 
equitable principles for intrastate regu- 
lation.” Then in detail is presented, 
State by State, from Alabama to Wyo- 
ming, and including the District of 
Columbia, a digest of all State motor 
vehicle laws in force on Jan. 1. This in- 
formation includes (a) when the law 
went into effect; (b) the State agency 
exercising control; (c) application of 
control; (d) locus of control; (e) prere- 
quisites of operation; (f) general powers 
of State agency, etc.; (2) taxes. 

The title of the second pamphlet is 
“State Restrictions on Motor Vehicle 
Sizes, Weights and Speeds.” After gen- 
eral discussion of the subject, this trea- 
tise sets forth the recommendations of 
the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 
This is followed by a digest of all the 
pertinent State laws in force on Jan. 1. 

This information includes (a) size re- 
strictions, (b) weight restrictions, (c) 
restrictions on number of trailers, (d) 
speed restrictions, (e) special powers 
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to lower weight restrictions, (f) special 
powers to raise weight restrictions. 

The third pamphlet is headed “Special 
Taxation for Motor Vehicles,” divided as 
follows: 1. Motor Vehicle Tax Bill in 
1929. 2. Vital Considerations in Motor 
Vehicle Taxation. 3. Sound and Equita- 
ble Principles for Special Taxation for 
Motor Vehicles. 4. State Motor Vehicle 
Taxes in Force Jan. 1, 1930. The fourth 
of these divisions gives information, 
State by State, regarding (a) taxed as 
personal property, (b) registration year, 
(c) periodic reductions, (d) private pas- 
senger cars, (e) private commercial 
cars, (f) private trailers, (g) hearses 
and ambulances, (h) passenger carriers 
for hire, (i) property carriers for hire, 
(j) dealers, (k) operators not for hire, 
(1) operators for hire, (m) non-resident 
fees, (n) disposition of annual registra- 
tion and license fees, (0) amount of tax- 
ation per gallon, (p) disposition of mo- 
tor fuel taxes. 





Trucks and Vans Omitted from New 
Washington, D. C., Traffic Rules 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 

Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

AFTER more than a month of delibera- 

tion, the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the District of Columbia has 
agreed to eliminate motor trucks and 
vans from the “model city” traffic plan 
which goes into effect on Feb. 1, affect- 
ing primarily taxicabs and motor buses. 

As originally drawn the proposed reg- 
ulations applied to all motor vehicles 
operated for hire, but the paragraphs 
alluding to trucks and vans have been 
stricken from the final draft as ap- 
proved by the Commission. 

This action was taken after strenuous 
protests were voiced, at the public hear- 
ing, against inclusion of trucks and 
vans. 

However, the Commission has an- 
nounced that it will undertake a special 
study of the situation affecting these 
types of vehicles, with the view of adopt- 
ing a second set of regulations, to per- 
tain to them, at a later date. 

In the revised set of orders, dated Dec. 
30, the Commission gives the following 
reason for omitting trucks and vans 
from the regulations: 

“It appearing from that evidence pro- 
duced that some change in the tentative 
order is desirable, and that the informa- 
tion with respect to motor trucks and 
motor vans now available is not sufficient 
to warrant their inclusion in the regu- 
lation at this time.” 

If the order had included trucks or 
vans, or both, their owners would be 
forced to appear before the Commis- 
sion and make a sworn statement of the 
financial ability of the owner to make 
restitution for any damage done, or take 
out a bond of indemnity to protect pos- 
sible injuries, or take out insurance for 
that purpose. 

There was some talk of establishing 
a system of compulsory insurance ap- 
plicable to those bound by the order, but 
the Commission ruled this aside. 


—Robert C. McClelland. 
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being erected by the McCarthy Transfer & Storage 

Co., Chicago, will be a four-story-and-basement fire- 
proof building, of flat slab construction. The office and 
storage space. will occupy one-third of the front, on the 
first floor, and the balance will be divided into two stores 
each 60 feet in depth. 

The structure will have a frontage of 55 feet on Howard 
Street and a depth of 120 feet, for the warehouse proper; 
back of this will be a one-story building which will serve 
as loading space and a garage for six 
trucks. The shipping platform will be 
separated, from the loading space or 
garage, by Underwriters’ firedoors, | 
and the space for handling goods nig 
in and out of the warehouse will 4 
be unusually commodious, with A Be 
ample room for temporary storage 
of goods during any rush period. is) eee 

The freight elevator will be | eae 
large enough to accommodate 
the largest truck made and 
will have a capacity of 6000 iY 
pounds. 7 
The rear portion of the ae 
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‘ HOUSEHOLD goods storage depository which is 
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basement will have the 
packing room, excelsior 
room, space for lumber 
storage, work bench with 
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WHAT’S WHAT IN NEW BUILDINGS 


McCarthy Transfer & Storage Co. 
Chicago 


ment gives a forbidding and cold reaction to the passerby. 

Outlets for electric signs have been placed so as not to 
interfere with the looks of the structure, and signs can 
be placed at any time without extra work, as connections 
are on the building now. Sufficient capacity for a large 
electric sign has been placed on the roof, as the building 
occupies a prominent location and such a sign would be 
seen for several miles. 

In planning a building where future additional stories 
are contemplated, a detail which the designer must keep 
in mind, is the method of supporting the 
elevator pent house in such a way that 
beams and girders can be easily removed 
at the time the elevator shaft 
is extended. This has been 
done by using structural steel 
beams encased in masonry 
above the roof line. These 
beams are easily removed and 
raised in the future and they 
do not appear in the ceiling 
construction below at any 
time. 

While only a nominal 
amount of heat has been pro- 
vided in the upper 
stories, the roof slab 
has been _ insured 
against condensation 





power saw, etc., and will 
be light and well ven- 
tilated. 

The third floor will 
be arranged with the 
usual private room 
storage, each com- 
partment having a 
labelled §Underwrit- 
ers’ door, and these 
rooms are worked out 
in accurate sizes cal- 
culated to take care of the average requirement. There 
will be a large rug vault with burglar-proof door on this 
floor. 

The balance of the building is for open storage. The 
necessary facilities are being provided to anticipate the 
future installation of fumigating vault and mothproof 
davenport room. 

The design of the exterior has been worked out to sug- 
gest the substantial character which the warehouse busi- 
ness should indicate in its architectural treatment. The 
building suggests security and strength, while at the same 
time, by introducing stores in the first floor, an imme- 
diate revenue is provided, with a view to obtaining tenants 
whose clients will be possible customers of the warehouse. 

The usual barred windows and heavy masonry which 
were at one time assumed to be necessary to convey a 
feeling of security in a warehouse have been omitted from 
this one, as many warehousemen now feel that this treat- 











on the ceiling below 
by the use of 15-inch 
Celotex insulation. 
The present roof slab, 
being the future fifth 
floor, has been laid 
level and finished the 
same as all the other 
floors, and the slope 
for the roof has been 
obtained by laying a 
dry sheet of paper 
over the concrete and forming the slope with cinder con- 
crete, on top of which the Celotex insulation has been 
cemented down and the composition roof applied. 

A private telephone system has been installed, enabling 
the office to talk to any part of the warehouse; it includes 
a telephone on the elevator. 

Frederick Stanton, of Stanton & Hodgdon, Chicago, is 
the architect and engineer. 


Keyser May Go to Congress 


Melcomb A. Keyser, president of the M. A. Keyser Storage 
Co., Salt Lake City, and until recently Western divisional vice- 
president of the National Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion, Was receiving strong backing early in January for the 
seat in the national House of Representatives left vacant 
through the death of E. G. Leatherwood of Utah. 

Mr. Keyser, a Republican, is a former president of the Salt 
Lake City Chamber of Commerce. 
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! WITH THE ASSOCIATIONS 


L{EBE is presented in tabloid form the Association news that is of general interest to the industry as a whole. No 

effort is made to present complete reports of all Association meetings; the dissemination of such information is logically 
the work of the officers and the committee chairmen. What is presented here is in effect a cross-section review of the 
major activities so that Association members may be kept advised as to what “the other fellow” elsewhere in the country 
is thinking and doing. When annual or semi-annual meetings are held, more extended reports will occasionally be published. 
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What’s a Transfer Company: Fish, Fowl 


or Mammal? 


How the Warehousemen’s Association in Colorado Has Co- 
operated with the Public Utilities Commission to Arrive at 


ITH warehouse and moving com- 

\ panies engaged in _ occasional 

inter-city hauls of household 
goods and other commodities, and with 
State laws regulating the activities of 
common carriers, both the industry and 
the State are sometimes puzzled over an 
accurate classification of the moving 
vans on the public highways. “What is 
the van and its owner: fish, fowl or 
mammal?” might be the question. Is 
the moving man a common carrier? A 
contract hauler? Or what? 

The problems confronting the Colo- 
rado Transfer & Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation when, by State law and a de- 
cision of the State Supreme Court, its 
members were classed as common Car- 
riers and thereby were placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Colorado Public 
Utilities Commission; the subsequent 
satisfactory solution of the problems; 
and the aftermath of inquiries from all 
parts of the United States relative to 
the solution, combine to indicate that 
warehousemen and State regulatory 
bodies in other States are puzzled, too. 

So, to give warehousemen of other 
communities an inkling of how the mat- 
ter was finally adjusted in Colorado, the 
writer spent several hours with Robert 
Work, Denver, chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s committee which dealt with the 
Utilities Commission, ascertaining the 
details of the plan and how they were 
worked out. 

The problem was precipitated by the 
passage of a law, by the State assembly, 
entitled: 


“AN ACT Providing for the 
regulation of the use of the public 


Mutually Satisfactory Results 


By WILLIS PARKER 


highways and of persons, firms, 
corporations and associations own- 
ing, controlling, operating or man- 
aging motor vehicles used in the 
business of transporting persons 
or property for compensation or 
hire upon the public highways of 
this State and prescribing the 
compensation to be paid for the 
use of such highways in carrying 
on such business and providing 
penalties for the violation of the 

Act.” 

Under the creating law, the Colorado 
Public Utilities Commission was _ re- 
quired to exercise regulation over all 
common carriers. 

It was intimated that a moving con- 
cern was a common carrier and there- 
fore should come within the jurisdiction 
of the Commission when engaged in 
inter-city hauling. 

The warehousemen’s association de- 
murred, on the ground that its members 
were contract haulers, inasmuch as each 
haulage job was an individual transac- 
tion between the hauler and the owner 
of the goods. 

The case was carried to the Supreme 
Court, which denied the warehousemen’s 
allegations. This automatically classified 
them as common carriers and placed 
them under the regulations which might 
be imposed by the Commission. 

Whipped in court, the transfermen 
went to the Commission, and, admitting 
defeat, asked what the Commission de- 
sired of them. Frankly the Commis- 
sioners admitted that they themselves 
did not know, inasmuch as they had no 
precedents to guide them; and they 
recognized that, in the conduct of their 


businesses, the warehousemen must of 
necessity transport household goods and 
merchandise from one city to another 
and that to deny them the right to do 
this would work a hardship upon the 
public. Yet the law compelled the Com- 
mission to exercise control and regula- 
tion and to collect a tax for the use of 
the roads. 

In short, the Commission suggested 
that the warehousemen submit a plan, 
and to Mr. Work and members of the 
committee were delegated a_ difficult 
problem. Rules for regulation; uniform 
schedules of rates; reconciling already 
existing transportation media—the rail- 
roads and established motor truck lines, 
which already were under the control 
and jurisdiction of the Commission—to 
the competition warehousemen would 
offer; machinery for the collection of 
the tax: these were some of the difficul- 
ties encountered. 

A close study of the law indicated two 
definitions of a common carrier. 

One defined him as a person or firm 
operating trucks for hire over a definite 
route and on a regular schedule. 

The other described him as one oper- 
ating trucks for hire in a definitely pre- 
scribed territory. 

It was cbvious that the nature of the 
business did not permit the warehouse- 
men to operate their trucks over definite 
routes and on regular schedules, and it 
was equally obvious that, so wide was 
the area of activities of a moving van in 
inter-city hauling, the operator could 
not safely carve out for himself a limited 
area in which to haul. 

The committee determined to accept 
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Scene at banquet held in connection with the annual meeting of the Michigan Furniture Warehousemen’s Association at Detroit on Dec. 


16. At the head table are, left to right, E. F. Raseman, Kalamazoo; Henry H. Stevens, Flint; G. L. Walt, Lansing; H. 
F. Hubbard, Grand Rapids, the newly-elected president; James D. Dunn, Detroit, the retiring president; Frank K. Zech, 


the secretary; B. 


H. Hardy, Lansing, 


Detroit; ‘‘Bill’’ Hoag, Chicago, and Arthur A. Leonard, who a few days previously had been reelected president of the Detroit F.W.A. 


the second definition, however; and, to 
circumvent the necessity of each com- 
pany operating in a limited and pre- 
scribed area, the members of the Colo- 
rado association were considered as a 
unit group and the members as integral 
parts of the unit whole. 

The association, as a unit, therefore, 
might define the territory, in which haul- 
ing was to be done, as the entire State. 
This was done merely for the purpose 
of establishing some basis upon which 
to work out a plan. 

Thus we have the association on one 
hand and the Utilities Commission on 
the other. 

The next problem was that of rates, 
inasmuch as the Commission and the 
State laws demand that definite rates 
be charged by the transportation com- 
panies. If the various transfer com- 
panies were to operate as integral parts 
of the unit—the association—it was ap- 
parent that the rates charged by one 
company should be the same as charged 
by the others. 

Several rate schedules were worked 
out and submitted to the members who 
were asked to vote upon which schedule 
should be adopted. To accommodate the 
differences in conditions in the various 
localities, and the variance in kinds and 
quality of equipment, two schedules for 
the hauling of household goods were 
adopted and one for the hauling of com- 
modities other than household goods. 

The two rates for handling household 
goods are analogous to first and second 
class passage on railroad trains—Pull- 
man and tourist car accommodations. It 
is obvious that the company which oper- 
ates large, well padded, balloon-tired and 
fast vans should be entitled to a higher 
rate than the company which has stake- 
bodied trucks, no padding, hard tires 
and slow speeds. Thus some of the com- 
panies accepted Schedule “A,” which 
may be called the first class rate, and 
others selected Schedule “B.” These 
schedules were carefully compiled for 
every five miles from 5 to 600. 

Schedule “C” is the rate to be charged 
for the hauling of other merchandise 
and commodities. The tariff in this in- 


stance is very simple, being merely 
higher, by at least 20 per cent, than the 
rate charged for similar goods by the 
already established railroads and motor 
truck lines. 

Rates being agreed upon, and uniform 
at that, the various members of the as- 
sociation, as a unit, filed applications, 
which were uniform, and the rates at 
one and the same time; that is, each 
company made out a uniform applica- 
tion for permission to operate, and all 
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Kolly was 
Illinois Associ- 
ation of Merchandise Warehousemen at 


Associated with the Crooks 
Warehouses, Chicago, Mr. 
elected president of the 


meeting in 


that organization’s annual 


December 


applications were presented to the Com- 
mission at one time. 

After several conferences with the 
Commission, and then a couple of public 
hearings during which the existing 
transportation media—railroads and mo- 
tor truck lines—were given opportunity 


to present their objections, the permits 
were finally granted. 

In all instances the rates charged are 
much higher than the rates of the ex- 
isting lines for the same haul. 

Much of the success of the effort was 
due to the adoption of the word ‘“occa- 
sional” as descriptive of the type of in- 
ter-city hauling which the warehousemen 
were called upon to accomplish. Mr. 
Work admits that the selection of the 
proper word was accomplished only 
after several days’ study. “Irregular” 
would not do, because the trips might 
be regular over a period of time. The 
Commission objected to the word “inter- 
mittent.”’ 

Inasmuch as the members of the asso- 
ciation were, in theory operating as in- 
tegral parts of the whole—the associa- 
tion—the Commission naturally would 
look to the association for the payment 
of taxes for the use of the roads. The 
tax is % cent per ton mile. Therefore, 
to facilitate matters and relieve the 
auditing department of the Commission 
from the detail of auditing the reports 
of each individual transfer company, the 
association established an office, installed 
a paid secretary, and otherwise made 
provisions to coiliect the tax from the 
members and then turn the amounts 
over to the Commission. To support the 
office, the office help, and to provide 
funds for the successful prosecution of 
the work, the association collects from 
its members an additional cent per ton 
mile, making 114% cents in all that the 
members pay per ton mile on all goods 
hauled between cities. 

Reports from the members are re- 
ceived each week. They are in triplicate, 
the original and duplicate being mailed 
with a check to the association office, 
whereupon the original is attached to the 
composite report of all members and sent 
to the Commission, together with the as- 
sociation’s check covering the taxes due. 
The association’s report is made out 
monthly. The member reports show the 
names of customers hauled, the dis- 
tances, between what points, the ton- 
nage, the amounts charged, etc. 

Now, the Commission is not a rate- 
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fixing body, but is a rate-enforcing body. 
Rates having been filed by the 30 odd 
members of the association and ac- 
cepted. The Commission is obligated to 
enforce these rates upon all who use the 
public highways for the haulage of 
household goods and commodities under 
conditions similar to those under which 
the association members operate. This 
means that, in order legally to operate, 
all warehouse and transfermen in the 
State must apply for and obtain permits 
from the Commission and must abide by 
the existing rate schedules. 

One does not have to be a member of 
the association to obtain a permit, and, 
since the acceptance of the plan, numer- 
ous non-members have applied for and 
obtained permits to operate. They, how- 
ever, must deal directly with the Com- 
mission in payment of taxes and 
reporting work done. The Commission 
declines to accept individual reports and 
tax payments from association members. 

The success of the plan is due to the 
willingness of the Commission and the 
association members to have faith in the 
honesty, integrity and willingness of 
each side to do what is right, according 
to Mr. Work. And State regulation as 
at present experienced is actually bene- 
fitting the holders of permits, inasmuch 
as they are not forced to bid on jobs on 
a price basis, and the rates are sufficient 
to insure a profit on every job done. 





Wisconsin 


S announced in the January issue of 
IX Distribution and Warehousing, H. P. 
Melius, secretary of the Boulevard Fire- 
proof Storage, Milwaukee, was elected 
president of the Wisconsin Warehouse- 
men’s Association at the organization’s 
annual meeting, in Milwaukee on Dec. 
12, and Walter P. Schaus, of the United 
Fire Proof Warehouse Co., Milwaukee, 
was chosen secretary. Other officers 
elected are as follows: 

First vice-president, David Nelson, 
president David Nelson & Son Fireproof 
Storage, Kenosha. 

Second vice-president, Henry C. Kuehn, 
the 1929 president, who is secretary of 
the Wisconsin Cold Storage Co., Mil- 
waukee. 

Third vice-president, Robert M. Jen- 
kins, president Union Transfer & Stor- 
age Co., Madison. 

Directors, the foregoing officers and O. 
W. Kruetzer, secretary United Fire Proof 
Warehouse Co., Milwaukee; John Groom, 
Jr., president Merchants Storage Co., 
Inc., Milwaukee, and R. M. Leicht, secre- 
tary Leicht Transfer & Storage Co., 
Green Bay. 


New York F. W. A. 


gets truck owners in New York 
4 State are confronted with the pos- 
sibility of Public Service Commission 
regulation. This was brought out in dis- 
cussion at the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the New York Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, held at the 





Aldine Club on Jan. 6. William T. Bost- 
wick, the secretary, who is secretary also 
of the New York State Warehousemen’s 
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Association, announced that there was a 
State-wide movement under way to ef- 
fect commission control of motor vehicles 
employed as public carriers, which might 
be required to obtain certificates of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. 

The prospect was considered sufficient- 
ly imminent for the members to decide 
that the incoming committees on trans- 
portation and laws and legislation should 
conduct an inquiry and report back at 
the February meeting. 

Robert M. Ferguson, insurance expert, 
warned that warehousemen’s insurance 
costs would arbitrarily increase should 
the State Legislature enact regulatory 
laws. 

The discussion indicated that furniture 
warehousemen might seek to have their 


Thomas F. Murray 





Newly-elected president of the New 
York Furniture Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation 


vans exempted from commission control, 
on the theory that the vehicles do not 
operate on regular routes between fixed 
termini. 

It was voted to continue affiliation with 
the American Arbitration Association 
for another year. A show of hands dis- 
closed that a majority of the members 
present had had the arbitration clause 
included in their contracts with custom- 
ers. 

The association granted the incoming 
board of directors full power to act with 
regard to the suspension, several months 
ago, of two member firms for alleged vio- 
lation of a resolution limiting the amount 
of advertising in the telephone classified 
directory. Under this resolution, the 
board is authorized to employ counsel, if 
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necessary, to defend any possible legal 
action by either of the two suspended 
companies. 

Mr. Bostwick, in his report as secre- 
tary, said the membership totalled 95 
firms on Jan. 1. 

Barrett C. Gilbert, in his report as 
retiring president, said the industry lo- 
cally experienced a healthy growth dur- 
ing the past year, many of the ware- 
houses having filled their space at satis- 
factory rates. He declared that the out- 
standing feature of the year’s business 
was the development of the Allied Van 
Lines, Inc., which, he pointed out, did 
approximately $900,000 business during 
the final half of 1929, with the New York 
office matching 63 per cent of the loads. 

The report of William R. Wood, as 
treasurer, showed a balance on hand of 
more than $5,500 on Jan. 1. Mr. Wood 
said that all but one of the 92 members 
had paid their 1929 dues. 

The association elected officers for the 
new year. The slate was published in 
the January issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing and there were no changes. 
The 1930 officers include, as the new 
president, Thomas F. Murray, president 
of Day & Meyer, Murray & Young, Inc. 
Mr. Bostwick, who is president of the 
Thomas J. Stewart Co., was reelected 
secretary. 

The meeting was followed by a ban- 
quet and a vaudeville show. In attend- 
ance were a number of warehouse ex- 
ecutives from Connecticut, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. 

-K. B.S. 


Pacifie Coast 


; we central division of the Pacific 
= Coast Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association at its December meeting, 
held in San Francisco on the 11th, voted 
against submitting household goods 
warehousing to the control of the Cali- 
fornia State Railroad Commission. 

Herbert Holt, presiding, alluded to 
the action of the southern division in 
appointing a committee to go before the 
Commission and reporting back on the 
advisability of coming within the Com- 
mission’s jurisdiction. 

David Bole, San Francisco, said he 
had recently interviewed numerous 
warehousemen on the situation and that 
all were opposed to the plan. Gus Lee, 
Santa Rosa, declared the move would re- 
quire additional accounting and would 
mean interference by the Commission in 
the members’ business. 

On motion by Clarence Lockett, Sacra- 
mento, the division went on record as 
opposed to the idea. 

It was announced that an amendment 
to the association’s by-laws was pending, 
under which the name of the organiza- 
tion would be changed. 

—Clarence Ebey. 





(With regard to the final paragraph 
of the foregoing it was indicated some 
months ago by Frank M. Brock, Glen- 
dale, president of the Pacific Coast F. 
W. A., that the name might be changed 
to California Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association. 
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New Jersey F. W. A. 


T the request of the National Fur- 
IX niture Warehousemen’s Association, 
the New Jersey Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association has abandoned for the 
time being its effort to have the New 
Jersey State Legislature enact a removal 
and license law. Decision to comply with 
the National’s desire was reached at the 
New Jersey organization’s eleventh an- 
nual meeting, held at the Elks Club in 
Newark on Jan. 8. 

Every year for the past decade cer- 
tain interests in New Jersey have under- 
taken to have the Legislature pass a law 
which would require registration of 
household goods removals. The ware- 
house association has fought the move- 
ment consistently and _ defeated it. 
Recognizing, however, that eventually 
some such statute might slip through in 
a form which would be adverse to the 
industry, the association in_ recent 
months had been working with the vari- 
ous credit men’s organizations in the 
preparation of a bill which would be 
satisfactory to both the warehousemen 
and the credit men. 

At the meeting on Jan. 8 the secre- 
tary, Frank J. Summers, read a letter 
from Henry Reimers, Chicago, execu- 
tive secretary of the N. F. W. A., point- 
ing out that enactment of any such law 
was against the National’s policy, in- 
asmuch as it would affect warehousemen 
in other parts of the country if put 
through in New Jersey, and suggesting 
that the New Jersey association first get 
the National’s sanction before proceed- 
ing further. In view of the fact that 
the subject was scheduled to be discussed 
at the National’s convention at Biloxi 
later in the month, it was voted to defer 
continuance of the movement until after 
the National’s meeting. 

Frederick Petry, Jr., president of the 
Petry Express & Storage Co., Trenton, 
was reelected president of the New Jer- 
sey association, and Frank J. Summers, 
of the Model Storage Warehouses, New- 
ark, was again chosen secretary. The 
full list of officers and directors for 
1930 was elected as announced in ad- 
vance in the January issue of Distribu- 
tion and Warehousing. 

As chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, Richard Coyne, Jr., East Orange, 
reported that the membership at the 
beginning of the year totaled 51 com- 
panies. The latest firm to join is Dave 
Levine, Inc., Passaic. 

The nominating committee elected to 
prepare next year’s. slate comprises 
Herbert Holden, Elizabeth; Henry Hol- 
man, Hackensack, and Joseph E. Quirk, 
Englewood. 

It was voted to send messages of sym- 
pathy to Mrs. Floyd L. Bateman, Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Ear! C. Iredale, Evans- 
ton, Ill., whose husbands were reported 
seriously ill. 

The meeting, followed by a banquet 
and a vaudeville show, was attended by 
about seventy executives, including ware- 
housemen from Delaware, New York 
and Pennsylvania. On behalf of the 
Pennsylvania F. W. A., J. P. Carson, 
Philadelphia, extended an invitation to 


the New Jersey members to attend the 
annual meeting of the Pennsylvania as- 


sociation at Philadelphia on Feb. 11. 
—K. B. SBS. 


Ohio 

4 N invitation has been extended to the 
£% Ohio Warehousemen’s Association 
by the Ohio Association of Commercial 
Haulers to effect a consolidation of the 
two trade organizations. To date the 
storage executives’ association has not 
regarded the idea favorably; in fact, 
the board of directors at a meeting at 
Cleveland in November rejected the plan 
as not being to the best interests of the 
two bodies. 

However, Frank E. Kirby, Columbus, 
manager of the haulers’ association, has 
not abandoned hope that a merger may 
eventually be effected and the subject 
probably will be further discussed by 
the Ohio W. A. at its annual meeting in 
February. 

Many of the warehouse firms in Ohio 
are members of both organizations. 

Meanwhile the new enforcement policy 
which the Ohio A. C. H. formulated 
after the past session of the State Legis- 
lature, which amended the statutes gov- 
erning licensing and operation of com- 
mercial haulers, appears to be meeting 
with marked success, according to Mr. 
Kirby. The plans provide for coopera- 
tion between the association and the 
Public Utilities Commission. Cases of 
alleged violation are reported to the 
Commission, which calls upon the de- 
fendants to prove their status. If they 
are found to be common e¢arriers and 
without licenses, notice is sent to the 
Attorney General’s office, which attempts 
to enjoin them from continuing business. 

J. W. Lehman. 


Schiffman Now Secretary of Eagle 


Company in Brooklyn 


At the annual meeting of the Eagle 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Brooklyn, on 
Jan. 8, changes were effected in the per- 
sonnel! of the officers. 

William A. Schiffman, long the firm’s 
manager and operating executive, was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Mr. 
Schiffman is widely known in household 
goods warehousing and represents the 
company at the conventions of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation. 

Herbert F. Gunnison, formerly pub- 
lisher of the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, re- 
tired as the warehouse firm’s secretary 
and treasurer and was made chairman 
of the board. 

John H. Hallock was reelected presi- 
dent and Daniel J. Creem was chosen 
vice-president. 


New Ohio Firm 


The Bramley Storage Co. has been 
chartered in’ Beechwood, Ohio, with a 
capital of 250 shares of no par vaiue 
stock, to operate a general warehouse 
business. The incorporators are George 
Q. Keeley, Henry K. Kutash and Roland 
E. Reichart. 
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Hoover Committee Reports 
Business Outlook Favorable 


TO loss of business momentum was re- 
_‘N corded during December, and plans 
were being made with confidence to meet 
the problems of 1930, according to state- 
ments from members of President Hoo- 
ver’s national business survey confer- 
ence committee. The statements were 
summarized and made public on Jan. 4. 
Elmer Erickson, Chicago, general vice- 
president of the American Warehouse- 
men’s Association, is one of the mem- 
bers. 

The summary follows in full text: 

“Business discloses no loss of the mo- 
mentum it had on Dee. 5 and indicates 
that plans are being made with confi- 
dence to meet the problems of 1930. 
Since the conference met on Dec. 5 there 
has been an absence of developments 
which would justify concern. The devel- 
opments of this four-week period have 
been calculated to increase confidence as 
to what lies ahead. 


Spring Pick-Up Expected 


“On the side of production, industry 
generally shows a disposition to base its 
programs on anticipated normal business 
activities during the new year. In the 
field of distribution the reports reveal 
an active end-of-the-year season which 
closes with inventories low and the usual 
spring pick-up expected. Staple lines of 
consumer goods maintain reasonably nor- 
mal levels and in some cases show ad- 
vances. Construction and related supply 
and equipment industries wait to some 
extent upon the arrangement of credit 
facilities, but look forward to expanding 
building and improvement programs with 
the arrival of favorable conditions. 

““A more graphic portrayal of business 
conditions will, it is expected, be afforded 
by reports summarizing actual accom- 
plishments in typical industrial and 
trade lines during the year now closing 
and at the same time indicate, by com- 
parison with preceding years, the gen. 
eral business trend with a greater de- 
gree of accuracy. With this information 
before it, the executive committee of the 
conference probably will meet some time 
in the present month to consider, from a 
general viewpoint, further steps that 
may be taken to maintain the national 
business equilibrium.” 


Bush Terminal Forms a Foreign Trade 
Chain 


The facilities of the Bush Terminal 
Co., Brooklyn, and those of fifty-four 
established service companies in Europe 
and Asia Minor have been merged to 
“make foreign commerce as simple as 
domestic trade” for the smaller manu- 
facturer in this country and abroad. 

The aims of the new service are three- 
fold as outlined by Mr. Bush, who has 
transformed 200 acres of Brooklyn 
waterfront into a bustling commercial 
city with its own warehouses, piers, fac- 
tories and railroad terminals connecting 
with trunk lines to all parts of the 
United States. 
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Death Removes E. C. Iredale, 


Evanston, Ill., Warehouseman 


| Ehrenten CROWTHER IREDALE, pres- 
ident of the Iredale Fireproof Ware- 
houses, operating in Evanston, Winnetka 
and Highland Park, Ill., and who was 
president of the Illinois Furniture Ware- 
housemen’s Association, died at 6.30 
a. m., on Jan. 9. He was one of the best 
known household goods storage execu- 
tives in the United States, was serving 
his second consecutive term as head of 
the Illinois association, was a member 
of the Canadian Storage & Transfer- 
men’s Association, and as a member of 
the National Furniture Warehousemen’s 
Association he was chairman of the fur 
and garment division of the warehouse 
and removals operations committee and 
had served on various other committees 
in the past. 

Up to within five weeks of his passing 
Mr. Iredale had been in good health at 
his desk in Evanston each day. He con- 
tracted influenza, which left him in a 
weakened condition. Then came an in- 


Earl C. Iredale 





Evanston, I!l., Warehouseman who died 
on Jan. 9 
fection which settled in an already 


weakened heart. 

Born in Evanston on May 14, 1888, 
the son of George and Betty Iredale, 
Earl was educated in public schools and 
at Northwestern University. In Janu- 
ary of 1916 he became associated with 
his father, who had been in the storage 
business in Evanston since 1871. On 
the death of the elder Mr. Iredale, in 
August of 1917, Earl became president 
of the company and had since devoted 
his entire time to the business. 

Funeral services, held on Jan. 11, 
were attended by a representative group 
of the National and Illinois associations. 

As testimony of the esteem in which 
Earl Iredale was held in his own com- 
munity, the following editorial appeared 
in the Evanston News Index: 


en oe 


NEWS 


“Evanston is plunged into mourning 
today by the sad news that after waging 
a plucky but hopeless fight for several 
weeks Earl Iredale has passed into the 
great beyond. 

“Perhaps no other member of his gen- 
eration in Evanston if brought to an 
untimely end would be more genuinely 
mourned. All of his life was spent here 
and never has a finger of reproach been 
pointed toward him. 

“In all his contacts, and they were 
many and varied, he was recognized as 
a friendly counsellor and leader. In 
school, in business, in his church, lodges 
and clubs, he was earnest and sincere. 
His public life was exemplary and his 
home life ideal. 

“With Earl Iredale, home came first 
and his home town second. No organ- 
ization to which he belonged but was 
proud to own him as a member. No task 
assigned to him but was accomplished 
speedily and well. He lived a life of 
self sacrifice and service, guided by the 
high principles which distinguished his 
every act. 

“The News Index joins with the entire 
community in expressing to the bereaved 
family its most sincere condolences and 
with all Evanston bows under a stunning 
blow.” 





Brooks Co. Erects a Substantial 
Warehouse in Richmond 


The Brooks Transfer Co., which the 
late J. W. Brooks founded with one 
wagon a half-century ago in Richmond, 
Va., has opened a $75,000 household 
goods storage warehouse, containing 36,- 
000 square feet of floor space, and of 
fireproof construction on Linden Street 
between Main and Cary. 

Within the past five years the Brooks 
firm has expanded from doing wholly 
local business to long distance moving 
with a fleet of fifty vans. The latest of 
these, of bus chassis type, cost $12,000. 

The sides of the vans have been con- 
verted into traveling billboards adver- 
tising Richmond. The sides have sur- 
faces each thirty-two feet long and ten 
feet high and on them are painted vari- 
ous historical scenes associated with the 
Virginia city—the State Capitol, the 
Battle Abbey, the Jefferson Davis monu- 
ment, etc. These are lighted at night. 





Industrial Truck Association to Survey 
Warehouse Field 


One of the principal purposes of the 
Industrial Truck Association, 52 Vander- 
bilt Avenue, New York City, is the col- 
lection of operating data concerning ma- 
terial handling methods in various in- 
dustries. C. B. Crockett, secretary, 
announces that William Crane Babbitt, 
a University of Michigan graduate with 
ten years of experience in the manage- 
ment of industrial plants and in the 
trade association field, has been made 
the association’s field engineer to con- 
duct a series of field surveys and to 
secure motion pictures of various types 
of equipment in operation. 

Warehousing, according to Mr. Croc- 
kett, is among the industries in which 
these surveys are scheduled. 
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Texas Warehousemen Form a 
Motor Freight Line Company 


NUMBER of the leading merchan- 
IX dise warehouse companies of Texas 
have organized a company—known as 
the United Motor Lines, Inc., of Dallas 
—to operate motor freight lines. 

This is an organized effort to combat 
the activities of motor freight line in- 
terests not identified with the public 
storage business. It follows publication, 
in recent issues of Distribution and 
Warehousing, of a series of editorial 
articles pointing out that such interests 
were establishing motor freight depots 
in various parts of the country, and that 
such depots were being converted into 
storage buildings in competition with 
established warehouses, and that the 
interests were taking away warehous- 
ing’s storage accounts, pool car distribu- 
tion business and local cartage revenue. 


Ford Among Directors 


The United Motor Lines, Inc., plans 
to operate a large fleet of motor trucks 
over all the leading highways of Texas. 
It will serve all the larger cities and 
many of the smaller communities. The 
trucks will gather goods and commodi- 
ties to store in the warehouses of the 
firms associated with the new organiza- 
tion, and will distribute goods for na- 
tional shippers. 

Entering business with a nominal 
capital stock of $1,600, the United has 
as its directors the following warehonse 
executives: 

William I. Ford, president of the Inter- 
state Fireproof Storage & Transfer Co., 
Dallas. Mr. Ford is a past president 
of the National Furniture Warehouse- 
men’s Association. 

Gus K. Weatherred, associate manager 
of the Dallas Transfer & Termina! 
Warehouse Co., Dallas. 

R. E. Abernathy, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Dallas-Trinity 
Warehouse Co., Dallas. 

Roy Binyon, president and manager 
of the Binyon-O’Keefe Fireproof Stor- 
age Co., Fort Worth. 

L. C. Abbott, manager of the Fort 
Worth Warehouse & Storage Co., Fort 
Worth. 

J. P. Tarry, president of the Tarry 
Warehouse & Storage Co., Wichita Falls. 

Benjamin S. Hurwitz, president and 
general manager of the Westheimer 
Transfer & Storage Co., Houston. 

O. E. Latimer, secretary of the Scobey 
Fireproof Storage Co., San Antonio. 





Indiana Firm Buys Building 


The Jeffersonville Public Warehouse 
Co., Inc., recently organized at Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., has purchased the Pennsyl- 
vania freight depot building at Wall 
Street and Court Avenue. 





The annual Warehouse Directory 
is the recognized reference book 
of the industrial sales and traffic 
manager. 
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In ten years Internation- 
al Truck production has 
increased Seven-Fold, 
while the total truck 
production of the industry has only doubled 


This comparison, indicating the growing 
preference for Internationals, is offered in no 
vainglorious spirit but simply as a matter of 
public record. Please remember, too, that back 
of International Trucks stands more than a 
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TARTING in 1919, with a 15-year record 

of successful truck manufacture, and a 
production already well up with the 
leaders, International Truck production has 
erown seven times as fast as the total output 


of the industry. 

The steadily rising popularity of Interna- 
tionals can be seen in every form of trucking 
from New York to Hollywood and on every 
kind of highway from the pavements of 
Pensacola to the trails of Yukon Territory. 

Owners of International Trucks represent- 
ing every type of business, large and small, are 
firmly convinced that Internationals deliver 
the very utmost in hauling satisfaction. 


quarter of a century of automotive achieve- 
ment and 99 years of experience in general 
engineering and manufacture. 

May we add that what Internationals have 
been doing for others year after year they may 
rightfully be expected to do for you. 

There is an International Truck to meet 
your own requirements. We suggest that you 
ask the nearest International Branch or dealer 
to show it to you. There is no obligation. 


International Trucks include the 34-ton Special Delivery; the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 


14, 1%, and 2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton. 


Company-owned branches at 176 points and 


dealers everywhere have the line on their display floors for convenient inspection. Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 
(Incorporated ) 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 






Chicago, Illinois ~ — 
_— ( NAL 


WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
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Philadelphia Terminal Co. 
Opens Modern Lumber Center 


‘3 HE Terminal Warehouse Company, 
Philadelphia, has established a mod- 
ern and completely equipped terminal 
for the economic storing and handling 
of lumber. Located on the Delaware 
River at Westmoreland Street, and 
called “Philadelphia’s Lumber Termi- 
nal,” it comprises thirty acres for stor- 
age, with a capacity of 50,000,000 feet 
of lumber in the yard and 5,000,000 feet 
in dry storage shed. Piers 179 and 181, 
North Wharves, are part of the prop- 
erty. These are each 650 feet long and 
of concrete construction, and offer 
bearthage for five steamships and are 
connected with nearly a mile of trackage 
with carloading capacity of 100 cars. 
The terminal is located on the Belt Line 
connecting with the Pennsylvania, Read- 
ing and Baltimore & Ohio railroads. 

The December issue of The Lumber- 
man’s Review says: 

“The opening of this terminal by a 
company having the resources and man- 
agement experience possessed by the 
Terminal Warehouse Company marks 
another important and forward step in 
the development of the lumber industry 
in Philadelphia and the East. . 

“A feature of this new terminal 
which greatly enhances its value to lum- 
ber shippers is a completely equipped 
sawmill for the re-sizing of lumber. 








NEWS 


“The equipment which has been pro- 
vided for the handling of lumber at this 
new terminal is strictly modern in every 
particular, and according to the -com- 
pany’s representatives will permit econo- 
mies in terminal operation which will 
result in substantial reductions for the 
distributor and wholesaler in connection 
with his costs for handling lumber 
through Philadelphia. It will also result 
in large economies for the steamship 
companies because of the speed with 
which vessels can be discharged at this 
terminal. 

“The plan of operation in connection 
with this terminal is substantially dif- 
ferent from most other lumber termi- 
nals. In order to expedite the discharg- 
ing of vessels and the loading out of 
shipments in cars, it is planned that all 
cargo will be taken away from ship’s 
tackle with motorized carrier equipment, 
thus eliminating the congestion and other 
unsatisfactory conditions that arise when 
ears are loaded at ship’s side or when 
lumber is stored on the pier.” 





If Oskamulpeepee, in whatever 
State, has a warehouse that is re- 
liable, that warehouse is listed in 
the annual Warehouse Directory— 
consult the book for dependable 
information. 








Security Moves an Ambassador’s Goods 





























Mrs. Walter E. Edge, wife of the American Ambassador to France, in the safe 


deposit vaults of the Security Storage Co., 
' "to be packed and shipped to the Embassy in Paris 





Washington, D. C., selecting silverware 
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J. A. Campbell Heads Big 
Canadian Warehouse Merger 


URTHER information is available 

regarding Canada’s new warehouse 
chain—the Transcontinental Storage & 
Distributing Co., the organizing of 
which, as announced in the January is- 
sue of Distribution and Warehousing, 
represents merger of Christie & Co., 
Edmonton; the H. L. Perry Company. 
Ltd., operating in Winnipeg and Cal- 
gary; and the following firms in Van- 
couver; Campbell’s Security Fireproof 
Storage & Moving Co., Ltd., Crann 
Storage Co., Ltd., Mainland Transfer 
Co., Ltd., and the Vancouver Ware- 
houses, Ltd. 

The president is J. A. Campbell, a. 
Vancouver barrister. In error it was 
stated last month that the new organi- 
zation would be headed by George A. 
Robinson, owner of the Christie firm in 
Edmonton. Mr. Robinson and Ernest O. 
F’. Ames, who is president of the Camp- 
bell company in Vancouver, are the ac- 
tive managers. Mr. Robinson has been 
connected with transportation for the 
past thirty years on the prairies, having 
come originally from Toronto. Mr. Ames 
has had experience in warehousing and! 
removal work in Great Britain, the 
United States and British Columbia. 

On the board of directors, in addition 
to Mr. Campbell, Mr. Robinson and Mr. 
Ames, are Gen. Victor Odlum, a Van- 
couver financial leader; Melville Dollar, 
who, son of the noted Robert Dollar, is. 
in charge of the Dollar Canadian inter- 
ests; F. D. Gross, vresident of the Van- 
couver Warehouses, Ltd., Vancouver; 
and G. Feeley, managing director of the 
H. L. Perry Company, Ltd., Winnipeg 
and Calgary. 

It is understood that J. A. Crann, 
formerly president of the Crann Storage 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, has for the pres- 
ent retired by the warehouse business.. 

The individual firms identified with 
the consolidation will continue operating” 
under their current names for an indefi- 
nite period, with the Transcontinental 
as the holding company. Other firms 
on the prairies, and some east of Winni- 
peg, are expected to join the Trans- 
continental in due time. 

Both merchandise and household goods 
storage will be conducted by the Trans- 
continental, the investment of which is: 
placed at $500,000. 





Correction 


= HROUGH error, three ciphers 
were left out of the advertise- 
ment of the Chelsea Fireproof 
Storage Warehouses, Inc., Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., on page 346 of the 
January (Directory) issue of Dis- 
tribution and Warehousing. 

The advertisement mistakenly 
said that the Chelsea operates 
“700” cubic feet of storage space 
for household goods. 

The text should have read 700,- 
000 cubic feet. 
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Goodyear Balloons for Trucks 
now end the toll of speed and distance 





Everything that the larger, softer tire brought internal heat which broke down former tires 
to the passenger car, this newest Goodyear of higher pressure does not develop in these 
Balloon brings to trucks—and more. Goodyear Truck and Bus Balloons. 

Greater cushion it gives in generous meas- If your tire bills have been mounting, try 
ure. It holds the road with a greater grip; pulls these new Goodyears. See the costs come 


through soft going; enables your trucks down. Consult your nearby Goodyear 











to put more miles behind them Truck Tire Service Station Dealer 


in an hour, a day or a season. about a change-over on your 
But even more than all present trucks. On your new 
this the new Goodyear trucks, specify Goodyears 


Truck Balloons are cool leading truck manufac- 


running at maintained turers now offer them 


as optional equipment. 


high speeds. The 






MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS MENTION DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING 
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29 Warehousemen on Board 
of Trans-Missouri Shippers 


WENTY-NINE storage company ex- 

ecutives in thirteen cities in Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Arkansas are 
members of the warehouse and storage 
section of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board, according to the latest 
list. This is an organization of shippers 
and other public interests concerned in 
adequate railroad transportation in their 
section, and functions in cooperation 
with the Car Service Division of the 
American Railway Association. The 
warehousemen listed are: 

Chairman, H. L. Trask, general su- 
perintendent of the United States Cold 
Storage Co., Kansas City. 

Vice-chairmen, F. C. Adams, vice- 
president of the Adams Transfer & 
Storage Co., Kansas City; H. A. Gross, 
assistant manager of the Federal Cold 
Storage Co., St. Louis; J. F. Meagher, 
superintendent of the Artesian Ice & 
Cold Storage Co., St. Joseph, Mo.; C. A. 
Thomas, vice-president of the Thomas 
Fruit Co., Joplin, Mo., and W. D. Voel- 
ker, president of the Tulsa Cold Storage 
Co., Tulsa, Okla. 

Fred D. Aab, vice-president of the 
Springfield Warehouse & Transfer Co., 
Springfield, Mo. 

G. M. Brown, president of the Wichita 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Wichita, Kan. 

U. O. Bryan, president of the Bryan- 
Southwest Transfer & Storage Co., 
Wichita. 

B. R. Coleman, president of the 
Marionville Cold Storage Co., Marion- 
ville, Mo. 

C. C. Daniel, president of the Central 
Storage Co., Kansas City, Mo. | 

George C. Dintelmann, secretary of 
the Ben A. Langan Fireproof Storage 
Co., St. Louis. 

E. M. Dodds, general manager of the 
United States Cold Storage Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

A. L. Farnam, traffic manager of the 
Farm Club Storage Co., Springfield, Mo. 

A. F. Johnson, secretary of the 
Springfield Ice & Refrigeration Co., 
Springfield, Mo. 

Fred Long, manager of the S. N. Long 
Warehouse, St. Louis. 

D. J. McCoy, manager of the Pro- 
ducers Cold Storage Co., Shelbina, Mo. 

A. E. Meyers, of the Independent Ice 
& Cold Storage Co., Wichita. 

D. A. Morr, president of the Blue Line 
‘Transfer Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

C. E. Rose, president of the Arkansas 
Cold Storage Co., Little Rock. 

Theo. Schweitzer, president of the 
Hannibal Ice & Cold Storage Co., Han- 
nibal, Mo. 

R. H. Short, vice-president of the 
Kansas Ice & Storage Co., Salina. 

H. A. Smythe, president of the Smythe 
Storage Co., Wichita. 

M. A. Snyder, president of the Tulsa 
Storage & Transfer Co., Tulsa. 

F. D. Speer, secretary of the Saint 
Joseph Transfer & Storage Co., Saint 
Joseph. 

G. L. Sterling, manager of the Mer- 
chants Transfer & Storage Co., Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 
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W. F. Tonnies, secretary of the Ton- 
nies Transfer & Storage Co., Joplin, Mo. 

W. H. Walter, agent of the Central 
Transfer Co., St. Louis. 

W. R. Wilkerson, secretary of the 
Empire Cold Storage & Ice Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

In their report as chairman and vice- 
chairman at the board’s seventh annual 
meeting at Kansas City in December, 
Mr. Trask and Mr. Adams presented the 
following report: 

“Cold storage holdings in our territory 
for the current quarter show a decrease 
over the same period last year. 

“The egg holdings for Kansas City on 
this date show a shortage of 21,000 cases 
over the same date last year, with a 
shortage throughout the country of over 
1,000,000 cases. 

“Storage butter remains at about the 
same relative position as last quarter, 
which showed considerable increase over 
the same period for last year. 

“Apple holdings, which includes boxes, 
barrels, and bushel baskets, show a very 
decided decrease over the same period 
a year ago. Box apples show the great- 
est shortage; barrel apples are also con- 
siderably short of last year, with an in- 
crease in the storage of bushel basket 
apples. Kansas City storage holdings 
of apples, including all packages reduced 
to bushels, show a decrease of something 
over 100,000 bushels. This decrease in 
apple storage holdings no doubt reflects 
throughout this territory. 

“Packing house products remain about 
the same as last quarter, at which time 
we reported a decrease over the same 
period a year ago. 

“All interested storages reporting on 
car supply service indicate this service 
entirely satisfactory.” 





Quincy Market Earnings Mount 


For the eight months ended Nov. 30 
the earnings of the Quincy Market Cold 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Boston, to- 
talled $403,530 before interest and de- 
preciation, against $329,493 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1928. 

The officers anticipated that the net 
earnings, after all charges, for the fiscal 
year to end March 31 would approximate 
$200,000, equal after preferred dividends 
to $3 per share on the 35,000 shares of 
common stock. For the 1929 fiscal year 
the net profits were $109,967, equal after 
preferred dividends of 64 cents per share 
of common; while in the 1928 year there 
was a profit of $64,606, and in 1927 a 
loss of $66,953. 

At the close of 1929 the general stor- 
age department was dull but there was 
greater activity in the cold storage busi- 
ness, while the company was benefiting 
from lower costs resulting from an ex- 
tensive plant rehabilitation program 
within the past few years. 





When you ship goods to a fellow ware- 
houseman—use the 1930 Warehouse Di- 
rectory. 
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New Federal Orders Affect 
Intercoastal Carload Rates 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 
1163 National Press Building. 
rMHE United States Shipping Board 
on Dec. 20 suspended its order of 
Dec. 4 demanding a halt in the practice 
followed by intercoastal ship lines of 
giving full carload rates on shipments 
to be divided among two or more con- 
signees, following an agreement reached 
between the Board and the shippers. 

The agreement approved by the Board 
was worded as follows: 

“Gulf Pacific Line with Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company, Inc.; covers through 
shipments of dried beans, canned goods, 
dried fish, dried fruit and rice from 
Pacific Coast ports to Port au Prince, 
Haiti, and Santo Domingo City, Domini- 
can Republic, with transshipment at 
Houston, Galveston, Beaumont, or Lake 
Charles. Through rates and divisions 
thereof are to be as set forth in sched- 
ule attached to agreement, the cost of 
transshipment to be included in the 
through rate. Landing charges at ports 
of destination are to be for account of 
cargo.” 

The order to stop the split-delivery 
practices, with respect to rates, was 
issued following the complaint of the 
Associated Jobbers and Manufacturers 
of Los Angeles, who alleged that the 
practice was carried on in shipments 
from Atlantic to two to six Pacific Coast 
ports at the same rates as were charges 
on carload shipments “straight” or solid 
delivered at one port. Sixteen ship lines 
were named as respondents. 

The order read as follows: 

“Ordered that the carriers’ respondent 
in this complaint proceeding and each 
of them shall on or before 30 days from 
date hereof cease and desist and there- 
after abstain from the undue and un- 
reasonable preference and the undue and 
unreasonable prejudice determined in 
this proceeding to exist; and_ shall 
thenceforth adjust their rates and/or 
charges to adequately reflect the sub- 
stantial additional service performed and 
expense incurred by them in split de- 
livering carload shipments from _ the 
Atlantic Coat at two or more Pacific 
Coast ports over their service and ex- 
pense in delivering carload shipments 


sold at one Pacific port.” 
—Robert C. McClellan. 





Walter L. Byrnes Dead 


Walter L. Byrnes, vice-president of 
W. L. Byrnes, Inc., a New York City 
warehouse firm, died recently at the 
country estate of his father, W. L. 
Byrnes, at Wilton, Conn. 

A member of the National Fur- 
niture Warehousemen’s Association, Mr. 
Byrnes, Jr., attended the National’s con- 
vention at Mackinac Island, Mich., last 
July. 

Mr. Byrnes was 36 years old and had 
been active in the operation of the busi- 
ness up to two years ago, when injuries 
received during the World War com- 
pelled him to minimize his work. 
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Handsome is as - - - 


Certainly this is a handsome outfit and gains plenty of 
publicity and advertising for Perky Brothers as it rolls 
along the streets of Kansas City or bowls along the high- 
way at high speed on some long distance move. And it 
performs and earns and saves just as handsomely as it 
looks. The 4-Wheel Fruehauf Trailer coupled behind al- 
most doubles the capacity and earning power of the truck. 
Yet the costs of operation (Gas and Oil) are increased only 
a trifle (15% to 20%) and one crew is all that is necessary. 
Movers and warehousemen everywhere favor Fruehaut 
Trailers. The extra earning power means so much 
in meeting competition. The extra savings mean 
so much to profits. Wouldn’t you like actual 
piper tics ma figures on the savings effected by using Frue- 
oauy bony Coal hauf Trailers? They are yours for the ask- 
ing. Just fill in and return the coupon. 
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WOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 






Perky GB. 


BONDED FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 





LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


ALLIED SANEAG CITY BONDED 
VAN Linas FIREPROOF 
WAREHOUSES | 
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TRAILERS 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, 
10936 Harper Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
F ; We would like actual figures showing savings to 


be effected by operating Trail ers 


TRAILER COMPANY & 


Name 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Trailers 
Fruehauf Trailer Company of Canada, Limited Toronto, Can. 
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I. C. C. Says Rail Rebates 


to Warehouse Must Cease 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, | 
National Press Building. 


i Bey practice of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
and Reading Company, in according 
preferential allowances to certain Phila- 
delphia warehouse companies in con- 
nection with loading and unloading of 
package freight at Philadelphia, while 
not according similar allowances to other 
Philadelphia warehouse concerns, is un- 
justly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial, according to a decision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
January. 

The complainant companies are James 
Gallagher, Walter A. Bailey and Rex 
& Company, Inc., on behalf of them- 
selves and other Philadelphia warehouse- 
men. 

Warehouses named in the complaints 
are the Merchants’ Warehouse Com- 
pany; Quaker City Cold Storage Com- 
pany; Pennsylvania Warehousing & Safe 
Deposit Company; and Philadelphia 
Warehousing & Cold Storage Company. 

“In all larger cities,” the decision 
stated, “public warehouses are _ cus- 
tomarily used for the receipt, storage, 
and distribution of merchandise. That 
these warehouses perform an important 
public service is undisputed. The mer- 
chandise warehouse receives goods in 
carloads and distributes them in smaller 
quantities to local jobbers and retailers, 
or reships them in less-than-carload lots 
to nearby destinations. 

“Warehouse services enable manufac- 
turers to keep spot stocks for their 
customers; equalize production by 
steadily absorbing the manufacturers’ 
output while eliminating heavy invest- 
ment in reserve storage space; reduce 
freight charges, and save time in transit 
through handling goods in carload quan- 
tities; reduce fire risk and loss and dam- 
age claims; and eliminate the necessity 
of providing storage space at point of 
origin. 

“The allowances complained of are 
cash payments made by defendants 
(railroads) to the contract warehouses 
ostensibly for services rendered in con- 
nection with the loading and unloading 
of package freight. 

“Defendants’ practice of loading and 
unloading freight at Philadelphia has 
been in effect for many years. Accord- 
ing to the Pennsylvania the practice first 
started in connection with the receipt 
and delivery of freight at waterfront 
stations having no team-track facilities. 
In time the practice spread to include 
other Philadelphia stations, not only on 
the lines of the Pennsylvania, but also 
on the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio and 
the Reading.” 

The services performed by the con- 
tract warehouses do not differ in sub- 
stance from those rendered by the com- 
plainants. The complainants urged that 
the allowances complained of were in 
fact rebates given for the purpose of 
buying freight traffic controlled by the 
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contract warehouses and causing it to 
be transported over the defendant car- 
riers’ lines. The contract warehouses, it 
was charged in the complaints, did not 
perform any task for the railroads that 
entitled them to receive allowances, as 
they were not railroad freight stations 
but were the actual shippers of the 
freight handled by them. 

The railroads took the position that 
under their tariffs they were required to 
load and unload carload and less-than- 
carload package freight at Philadelphia, 
and that they lawfully employed the 
contract warehouses as agents to per- 
form these loading and unloading ser- 
vices. The allowances paid therefor were 
compensation for such services, it was 
held. 

The Commission ruled that the weight 
of the evidence supported the conten- 
tions advanced by the complainants. 

“Among other things,” said the de- 
cision, “the record is persuasive that the 
contract warehouses are compensated for 
the solicitation of freight for movement 
over the lines of the respective defend- 
ants through the payment of the allow- 
ances in question; that traffic considera- 
tions have been the primary motive for 
the payment of these allowances. 

“The record discloses,” it was em- 
phasized by the Commission, ‘‘that these 
allowances are nothing more than a de- 
vice to attempt to lend legality to the 
payment of rebates to the contract ware- 
houses. It is apparent that the unjust 
discrimination and undue prejudice can 
lawfully be corrected only by terminat- 
ing the allowances.” 

The Commission ordered the defendant 
carriers to cease and desist from pub- 
lishing or making such discriminatory 
and preferential allowances. The Penn- 
sylvania and the Baltimore & Ohio also 
will be required, it was ruled, to cancel 
their tariff provisions which make the 
facilities of the contract warehouses a 
part of the respective station facilities 
of those roads at Philadelphia. 

The Commission’s order becomes effec- 
tive Feb. 10. 


—George H. Manning. 


Transcontinental Highway Bill 
DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, 

1163 National Press Building. 

YREAT expansion of transportation 

by truck, automobile and bus is 
contemplated through a joint resolution 
introduced in Congress by Representa- 
tive Albert E. Carter, of California, to 
create the Transcontinental Highway 
Commission. 

First providing for a commission to 
be composed of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary of War, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Postmaster 
General, the resolution authorizes and 
directs its activities as follows: 

“To conduct an investigation and 
study for the purpose of determining the 
most desirable routes over which to 
establish three hard-surfaced transcon- 
tinental highways across the United 
States, one across the northern portion, 
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Georgia Transfer Companies 
Held Subject to Taxation 


AN injunction brought by J. W. Bow- 
- den and others to restrain the Geor- 
gia Public Service Commission from as- 
suming jurisdiction over the operation of 
transfer companies has been denied by 
Judge E. D. Thomas in the Fulton Su- 
perior Court, Georgia. 

The petition, filed by several transfer 
companies of Griffin, Ga., alleged they 
were not common carriers under the 
terms of the motor vehicle Act enacted 
by the 1929 Legislature, in that they had 
no specified terminals, no regular routes, 
and did business only under contract 
with private firms. It sought to restrain 
the Commission from taking over the 
supervision of the transfer companies. 

The decision was an important one, 
for it automatically places all transfer 
firms in the State engaged in long-dis- 
tance hauling under the supervision of 
the Commission and subject to the taxes 
laid on other motor carriers. 

Notice has been given that the case 
will be taken to the Georgia Court of 
Appeals. 

In-a previous case—that of the Saye & 
Davis Transfer Co., Atlanta—Judge 
Thomas enjoined the Commission from 
interfering with the affairs of the trans- 
port company, due to the fact that it was 
engaged exclusively in the hauling of ag- 
ricultural products and thus, under the 
provisions of the motor vehicle Act, ex- 
empt from Commission control. 


one across the central portion and one 
across the southern portion.” 

The Commission would bear in mind 
the possibilities of utilizing existing 
roads and highways. 

One hundred thousand dollars would 
be authorized for expenses of the Com- 
mission, which would make its report 
and recommendations within a year of 
the passage of the resolution and which 
shall cease to exist when its report has 
been submitted. 

—George Garner. 


Parr Expands Interests 


Completion of the new Parr-Richmond 
Terminal on the inner harbor of Rich- 
mond, Cal., brings a new storage termi- 
nal into service on San Francisco Bay. 
The structure, directly across from the 
Golden Gate, is 900 feet long, with 800 
feet of covered cargo-building divided 
into two compartments of 400 feet each 
These are separated by a concrete fire 
wall, making it possible to store highly 
inflammable cargo in one compartment 
without menacing the miscellaneous 
goods in the other. 

The new building marks the culmina- 
tion of a three-year development on 
Richmond’s inner harbor. Fred D. Parr, 
head of the Parr Terminals, Inc., holds a 
50-year lease on inner harbor lands 
owned by the city of Richmond, and the 
new terminal costing upward of $500,- 
000, was jointly financed by him and the 
municipality and is jointly operated. 
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; trucks priced higher ‘ 
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bots unusual photo shows one of the General Motors 
Trucks which are performing profitably for the L. 
Barry Company of Cleveland. 

From the standpoint of low operating and mainte- 
nance cost, and day-in-day-out work-ability, General 
Motors Truck units are piling up great records in the 
service of the Company, according to Mr. Louis Barry. 
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q Gur ERAL MOTORS TRUCKS are out-work- 
. "Oa nae 4 “ + 
ing, out-saving, and out-lasting trucks of 


comparable capacities priced far higher! spective capacity fields. With ample reserves 

: Facts and figures from users’ records plainly of power. With unmatched operating econ- 

4 establish this. It will pay you to know  omy—measured by cost of actual work per- 
about them. formed. 

Solid reasons account for this work-per- Prices—extremely low for such high value 

formance. Rugged strength is built into —reflect the big savings resulting from un- 


these modern vehicles. Design, engineer- usual purchasing power. And from volume 


ing and construction puts extra margins of — production and modern efficiency in the 


strength at points of strain and stress. largest of commercial vehicle plants. 
Without useless bulk and dead weight. The branch, distributor or dealer nearest 


Year-in-and-year-out, the power plants you would like to show vou real facts and 
deliver work-speed unequaled in their re- _ figureson performance. Write, phone or call. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers —in 1500 principal cities and towns 
(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 








INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE, YOU BUY 
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Federal Truck Regulation 


Discussed at Bus Hearing 


DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING’S 
Washington Bureau, coe 
1163 National Press Building. 


LJ EARINGS before the House Com- 

mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on the Parker motor bus bill 
which seeks to place interstate bus 
travel under the control of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission touched on inter- 
state trucking sufficiently to make it of 
interest to storage executives. 


While the bill expressly excludes 
trucks, interstate trucking was men- 
tioned time and again with little or no 
weight until the most important pro- 
ponent of the measure charged that the 
only two men who appeared before the 
committee in opposition to the bill were 
men who, more interested in trucking 
than buses, were fighting the measure 
for the reason that they think that, once 
interstate bus travel is placed under the 
jurisdiction of the Commission, trucking 
will follow. 


The charge was made by Edmund W. 
Wakely, New Jersey State Senator and 
vice-president of the Public Service Co- 
ordinated Transport Co. of New Jersey, 
the largest operators of buses in the 
world outside the city of London. 


The opponents of the bill referred to 
by Mr. Wakely were George H. Pride 
of the Pride Transportation Co., Brook- 
lyn, who appeared before the committee 
as the representative of the Board of 
Trade of New York City, and Day 
Baker, Boston, who was present as the 
representative of a group of small New 
England bus operators. 

Both of these men fought the measure, 
they said, for the reason that any Fed- 
eral interference with the interstate bus 
business would stifle competition and 
keep potentional operators from invest- 
ing their money. Mr. Baker told the 
committee that any smaller individual 
would hesitate before investing in equip- 
ment for a bus line if he were faced 
with the chance that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might decide that his 
organization would not serve the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity and 
refuse to offer him a certificate permit- 
ting him to operate in interstate com- 
merce. 

The result would be that the larger 
lines would take in the smaller lines, 
he declared, and there would be further 
mergers until finally the railroads would 
take over the entire industry. Both Mr. 
Baker and Mr. Pride advanced the argu- 
ment that there was no need for further 
regulation of interstate bus travel inas- 
much as the laws of the States through 
which the buses pass regulated them suf- 
ficiently, at present, if not too much. 

According to both witnesses the rail- 
roads operated buses only because they 
were compelled to by other bus opera- 
tors who were making inroads on trans- 
portation revenues, and not for the 
reason, alone, that there was a public 
demand for bus travel. Mr. Day told 
the committee that once the railroads 
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get control of the interstate bus lines— 
and they would, in his opinion, if the 
industry was placed under the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission — there 
would be no further attempts to develop 
it, but interstate bus travel would be 
used rather as an auxiliary to steam 
rail transportation. 


In the passage of the bill, both op- 
ponents of the measure saw the passing 
of all but the more established inter- 
state bus lines, which would operate on 
a system of schedules approved by the 
Commission, with fares more or less 
fixed by the Commission also. If the 
bill is passed, every interstate bus op- 
erator would be required to fill in a 
questionnaire, and appear at a hearing 
if the Commission did not see fit to issue 
a certificate. He could operate until 
the matter was finally adjudicated, but 
only that long if no certificate was 
issued to him. 


The bill excludes trucks, in the defini- 
tion of motor vehicles, with the state- 
ment “that the same shall not include 
any vehicle, locomotive or car operated 
on a rail or rails, or motor vehicles used 
exclusively in the transportation of 
property.” 

Realizing that the odds were in favor 
of passage of the measure, which was 
written by Representative James S. 
Parker, New York, chairman of the 
committee, both witnesses who opposed 
it suggested that it be deferred for a 
year at least until the struggling infant 
bus industry could get a little farther 
ahead at least. Both Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Pride expressed themselves in favor of 
a system of “compulsory insurance,” 
both in trucking and in bus travel. 


Pyke Johnson, who appeared in favor 
of the bill as a representative of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, after lauding the merits of the 
measure said: 


“In making this statement, may we 
again point out that at all times we make 
an exception of the motor truck. As 
time goes on, we believe that events have 
reinforced our original position that, by 
its very nature, the truck constitutes a 
flexible agency in the carriage of com- 
modities whose service to the shipping 
public rests upon its entire freedom from 
regulation except -as to the protection of 
life, limb, and property, which is fully 
provided for by the regulatory laws of 
all of the states of the Union.” 

Mr. Johnson also appealed for mercy 
for the bus industry, with the complaint 
that the section which provides that 
“existing available transportation ser- 
vices” will be taken into consideration 
in the issuance of a certificate might 
operate to the disadvantage of those 
who wished to travel by road. He also 
expressed the opinion that the matter 
of fixing rates should be deferred by the 
Commission, if the bill is passed, until 
it was shown that the public interest 
was adversely affected by the existing 
rates. 

The most important advocate of the 
measure to appear, Mr. Wakely told the 
committee that interstate bus travel had 
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Cotter Sells His Highway 
Lines to Utilities Group 


W LEE COTTER, president of the 
¢ Cotter Warehouses, Inc., operat- 
ing in Akron and other cities in Ohio, 
has announced the sale of the Cotter 
Highway Transportation, Inc., of which 
he was the head, to the Northern Ohio 
Power & Light Co. 

The Northern is a subsidiary of one of 
the super-power groups which own trac- 
tion and power properties in and around 
Akron, Youngstown, Cleveland and Can- 
ton, in Ohio, and Flint, Mich. The busi- 
ness formerly controlled by Mr. Cotter 
will be operated by the new owners in 
connection with railway freight service 
in Ohio and Michigan. 

The certificate issued by the Public 
Utilities Commission of Ohio covers 
1300 miles of territory, including To- 
ledo, Columbus, Mansfield, Akron, Cleve- 
land, Youngstown and _ intermediate 
points. 

The sale brings to a close, in so far as 
freight operations are concerned, activ- 
ities along this line by three generations 
of the Cotter family. James Cotter 
transported wheat by highway from in- 
land Ohio points to Lake Erie, near 
Sandusky, beginning in 1840, and trans- 
ported salt on return trips. His son, 
C. D. Cotter, followed him in highway 
operations by motor truck, and from 
1904 until the recent sale W. Lee Cotter 
has pursued the business with opera- 
tions which daily covered the 1300 miles 
of highways. 

The sale has no connection with the 
Cotter Warehouses, Inc., which operates 
household goods and merchandise ware- 
houses in Akron and Columbus, together 
with long distance moving. 





grown to such a proportion that Federal 
regulation of its activities as abso- 
lutely essential. He said that at pres- 
ent it was a legal orphan—so much so 
that there was no tribunal to which an 
interstate passenger could appeal for 
aid if injured. : 

Repeated attempts by the _ several 
States to regulate interstate bus travel 
had proved futile, he declared, because 
in every instance the Courts had frowned 
on any attempt by the States to legislate 
on the subject in any way. 

Several members of the committee, 
with the view that the States under their 
broad police powers could take care of 
the situation for the present, sounded 
Mr. Wakely out on that score. He told 
the group that in his opinion a State, 
by using its police power, could not force 
a bus to follow a given route through its 
streets, if there was another one just as 
good available. He said also that the 
intrusion of small, unscrupulous opera- 
tors with probably one broken down bus, 
and not the semblance of a schedule, 
made Federal regulation essential. The 
committee was told by Mr. Wakely that 
the public was insistent that the Govern- 
ment control interstate bus travel.— 

—Robert C. McClellan. 
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ashods looking 


for a good tire 


H* name is Fred Bezold, and he oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks for the Village of 
St. Clair Shores, Michigan. One of those 
trucks is on Budd Duals, and judging from 
what Mr. Bezold says, he isn’t finding much 
use for the tools that came with the truck. 
In fact, it seems that his tool-kit is just 
about as good as new... and a bargain for 
some truck owner who hasn’t discovered 
Budd Duals and needs it. Read on... 

‘*T have a Federal three-ton truck equipped 
with Budd Duals. It has traveled 38,456 
miles, and I have never had the front wheels 
off to change a tire, nor have I tightened 
anv of the nuts holding the wheels on. 


‘This truck has extension boards on the 
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here’s a truck owner 


who doesn’t seem to need his 


body, and carries loads way beyond its ratea 
capacity—hauling as much as eleven tons of 
crushed stone. It has been in some preca- 
rious positions several times, once almost 
turning over by having one wheel go through 
a sewer. That left the wheel on that side sup- 
porting the entire load, and at an angle, too. 
However,when I pulled out, no damage was 
done, and the wheels are as true running as 
ever.” 

If you asked us, Mr. Bezold has written a 
very swell advertisement for Budd-Michelin 
Duals, and we can add but one more thought 
—Budd Duals stay true-running. With that 
double-nut mounting, Budd Duals can’t do 


anything but go straight! 


BUDD DUALS 











Can't Can't 
wobble _F7'* shimmy— 














And 


ome 
they stop 
side-sway! =. 














BUDD WHEEL COMPANY, DETROIT 


© 1930—B. W. Co. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


ARIZONA 


"| UCSON—Citizens’ Transfer & Stor- 

age Co., Inc., is erecting a $25,000 
2-story and basement warehouse, 65 by 
105 feet at 66 West 6th Street. 


ARKANSAS 


Little Rock—Southwestern Transpor- 
tation Co. will operate a motor freight 
line covering Little Rock, Gillette and 
Stuttgart, taking over a franchise for- 
merly held by the J. E. Thompson Motor 
Express Co. 

Pine Bluff—Pine Bluff Compress & 
Warehouse Co. has filed notice of dis- 
solution and surrender of charter. 


CALIFORNIA 


Bakersfield—Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. has authorized construc- 
tion of two warehouses and freight build- 
ings. 

Lompoc—Puritan Ice Co. has plans for 
an $85,000 cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. 

Los Angeles—Lincoln Fireproof Stor- 
age Co. has been granted a certificate of 
public convenience by the California 
State Railroad Commission. 

Los Angeles—Union Pacific System is 
putting up a $200,000 2-story warehouse, 
69 by 558 feet, on Hunter Street. 

San Francisco—East Bay Drayage & 
Warehouse Co., United Transfer Co., 
Consolidated Motor Transport Co., Inter- 
urban Express Corporation, Kellogg Ex- 
press Co., Merchants Express & Dray- 
ing Co. and People’s Express Co., have 
filed with the California State Railroad 
Commission an application for permis- 
sion to transport freight by motor truck 
between San Francisco and Albany, Cal. 

Richmond—Southern Pacific Railroad 
Co. has approved plans for two 2-story 
warehouses to cost about $25,000. 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford—Southern New England Ice 
Co. has plans for a $150,000 cold stor- 
age warehouse and ice plant. 


FLORIDA 


Jensen—Jensen Ice & Storage Co., re- 
cently organized by W. L. Frederickson 
and associates, plans early erection of a 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant re- 
ported to cost about $30,000. 

West Palm Beach—East Coast Re- 
frigerating Co. is arranging for a lease 
of waterfront site for a cold storage 
warehouse and refrigerating plant to 
cost close to $100,000 with equipment. 


GEORGIA 


Moultrie—Moultrie Ice & Cold Stor- 
age Co. plans extensions and improve- 
ments in its cold storage warehouse and 
ice plant. 





ILLINOIS 


Bloomington—Brunton Transfer & 
Storage Co. is considering erection of a 
$45,000 household goods warehouse. 

Chicago—Chicago Motor Express Ter- 


NEWS 


minal, Inc., has leased a 1-story build- 
ing, with 25,000 square feet of floor 
space, at 2263 South Lumber Street, and 
will occupy it as a truck terminal and 
freight receiving station. 

Chicago—Templeton Trucking Corpo- 
ration has leased space, for expansion 
in storage and trucking facilities, in 
building at 1037-1053 West Adams 
Street. About 40,000 square feet of 
space is available. 

Niles Center—Niles Center Transit Co. 
has filed notice of dissolution under 
State laws. 

Streater—Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Co. is completing plans for 
a $100,000 1-story warehouse and freight 
building on North Illinois Street. 


IOWA 


Sioux City—Bond & Mortgage Co. is 
interested in a project to construct a 5- 
story warehouse, reported to cost $100,- 
000, on Court Street near 3rd Street. 


LOUISIANA 


Lutcher—Louisiana Ice & Utilities, 
Inc., of Alexandria, has plans for a $75,- 
000 cold storage warehouse and ice plant, 
with power house, in Lutcher. 

Monroe—American Service Co. will 
erect a $100,000 cold storage warehouse 
and ice plant, 100 by 120 feet, at 5th and 
Coleman Streets. 

Shreveport—Caddo Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Inc., has secured permission 
to operate several motor freight routes. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Cambridge—Boston Ice Co. has plans 
for a $40,000 cold storage warehouse at 
Hurley and 2nd Streets. 

Cambridge—Newtowne Storage Ware- 
house is making improvements, includ- 
ing installation of an electric freight 
elevator, in its warehouse. 

Chelsea—Boston & Main Railroad Co. 
will erect a $40,000 addition to its ware- 
house and freight station on Crescent 
Street. 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit—Detroit & Cleveland Navi- 
gation Co. has asked bids on a general 
contract for a 1-story $125,000 ware- 
house, 125 by 400 feet, at Griswold 
Street and the Detroit River. 

Lansing—Heath Delivery Service 
has plans for a $45,000 1-story ware- 
house and office building on Hazel Street. 


MINNESOTA 


St. Cloud—Raymond Brothers Trans- 
portation Co. has approved plans for a 
$25,000 1-story warehouse, 75 by 200 
feet, at 225 Jefferson Highway. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City—United States Cold 
Storage Co. plans a $200,000 addition, 
five stories high, to its cold storage 
warehouse at 2nd and Cherry Streets. 

St. Louis—St. Louis Electric Terminal 
Railway Co. has plans for a $1,200,000 
17-story warehouse, freight and express 
building on High Street near Lucas 
Avenue. 


(Concluded on page 58) 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


CALIFORNIA 


~ OS ANGELES—Bay Cities Compress 
& Warekouse Co. Storage warehouse 
and compress. Capital, $500,000. In- 
corporators, A. H. Lamberth, R. L., 
Curtis and Walter J. Simpson. 

Los Angeles—Taylor Truck-a-Way, 
Inc. Capital, $150,000. Incorporators, 
F. R. Taylor, Gaynell R. Taylor and 
Rex W. Boston. 


FLORIDA 


Miami—F lash Express & Storage Co. 
Capitalization, 50 shares of no par value 
stock. Directors, F. W. Widman, H. R 
Widman and C. H. Manning. 

Miami—National Transfer Co., Inc. 
Capitalization, 25 share each of $100 par 
value. Directors, William F. Usher, 
Julia Usher and John E. Culligan. 


ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Advance Motor Delivery Co. 
Capital, $20,000. Incorporators, Isadore 
Kohn and Max Finder. 

Chicago—Central Illinois Warehouse 
Co. Storage warehouse. Incorporators, 
KE. S. Hight, F. H. Hughes and D. H. 
Holmes, all of Decatur, Ill 


INDIANA 


Jeffersonville—Jeffersonville Public 
Warehouse, Inc. Storage warehouse. 
Capital, 100 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Frank R. Kossa and Ken- 
neth G. Matheny. 

South Bend—Tucker Freight Lines, 
Inc. To operate terminal warehouse and 
freight lines. Capital, 1000 shares of no 
par value stock. Incorporators, Frank 
E. Wolfe, Roye Hamilton and Maurice 
Tucker. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orleans—Buras Ice Co., Ine. Cold 
storage warehouse and ice plant. Capital, 
$25,000. Principal incorporator, William 
J. Tierney. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Brockton—Keith Storage Co. Storage 
warehousing. Capital, $100,000. Floyd E. 
Knox is president and Warren S. Keith 
is treasurer. 

Leominster—Big Six Motor Express 
Inc. Motor freight service. Capital, $10,- 
000. Camille A. Courchene is president 
and Olive E. Courchene is treasurer. 

Springfield—Retail Furniture Ware- 
house Co., Inc. Capital, $25,000. Incorpo- 
rator, Richard Condon. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—Michigan Air Express, 
Inc. Airplane and land express and 
freight service. Capital, 10,000 shares of 
no par value common stock. 

Muskegon—Highway Trucking Corpo- 
ration. Capital, 500 shares of no par 
value stock. Incorporators, Erwin A. 
Larsen and Russell Larsen. 

(Concluded on page 58) 
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Flage Storage Warehouse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Charles H. Moores Co. 


Successors to Moores & Dunford, Inc. 


Architects and Engineers 





Warehouse Specialists for 18 Years 


in 
Reports Terminals 
Operation Warehouses 
Design Refrigerating and Ice Plants 
Supervision Industrial Plants 


Maintenance Waterfront Improvements 





110 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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BATH, CIRCULATING ICE WATER 
and RADIO! 
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More truck profits 





with 


UTILITY 


6-Wheel Truck Units! 


Convert 4-wheel into efficient 6-wheel trucks 
Increase safe legal payload capacity 50 to 100% 
Cut average hauling cost from 6c to 3.6c ton mile 
Reduce truck investment for given capacity 40% 
Easily installed—frequently outlast the truck 
Increase tire mileage by eliminating overloading 
Provide support for extra long truck frame or body 








Send for this 
" Saving 
folder :: 











UTILITY TRAILER 
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__ Box 206 Arcade Station, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Construction, Removals, 
Purchases and Changes 


(Concluded from page 56) 
MONTANA 


Butte—Great Northern Railway Co. is 
completing plans for a $200,000 ware- 
house and freight building at Arizona 
and Union Streets, to occupy entire 
block. 


NEW YORK 


Brooklyn—Rubel Coal & Ice Corpora- 
tion has authorized plans for a $350,000 
8-story warehouse at 3246 Hamilton 
Avenue. 

Buffalo—Leonard Warehouses of Buf- 
falo, Inc., is arranging for rebuilding 
that portion of its warehouse recently 
wrecked by fire with a reported loss of 
$40,000. 

New York City—Baker & Williams 
has preliminary plans for a warehouse 
at 529 West 20th Street, size and cost 
to be announced. 

New York City—International Pack- 
ing & Trucking Co. has leased the build- 
ing at 332 East 27th Street as headquar- 
ters, warehouse and distributing termi- 
nal. 

Yonkers—McCann’s Fireproof Storage 
Warehouse Co., Inc., has completed plans 
for a $400,000 7-story reinforced con- 
crete warehouse on School Street. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Wilmington — Wilmington Terminal 
Warehouse Co. is the new name of the 
Wilmington Compress & Warehouse Co. 
established in 1875. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo—Union Storage & Transfer Co. 
has plans for a $200,000 4-story cold 
storage warehouse. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—River Freight Terminal, 
Inc., an interest of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Co., St. Louis, has com- 
pleted plans for an $85,000 warehouse 
and freight terminal, variously one, two, 
three and four stories, at Front and 
Harriett Streets. 

Columbus—Columbus Motor Express, 
Inc., recently incorporated, has approved 
plans for a $35,000 2-story warehouse 
and freight terminal, 95 by 187 feet. 

Dayton—Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has approved final plans for a $500,000 
l-story warehouse and freight station, 
50 by 500 feet, at Longworth and Wash- 
ington Streets. 

Portsmouth—Warner Wall Transfer 
Co. announces the appointment of A. M. 
Mirchell as manager in succession to the 
late Thomas L. Wall. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls—Wilson Transportation 
Co., operating motor freight lines, is 
building a $200,000 3-story warehouse 
at Reed Avenue and 8th Street. The 
structure will be 126 by 275 feet. 


TENNESSEE 


Memphis—Jefferson Ice Co. is plan- 
ning to erect an $80,000 cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. 


NEWS 


Memphis—M emphis Cold Storage 
Warehouse Co. will make extensions and 


improvements in its warehouse at 99 
South Front Street. 


TEXAS 


Clebourne—Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
Railroad Co. has plans for a 2-story 
warehouse and freight building, 60 by 
660 feet, with an adjoining 1-story unit, 
25 by 580 feet, to cost more than $100,- 
000. 

Dallas—Union Compress & Warehouse 
Co. has decreased its capital stock to 
$150,000 from $250,000. 

Dimmit—Stalcup & Webb Truck Line 
has secured permission to operate a 
motor truck freight line to Amarillo by 
way of Hereford and vicinity. 

Harlingen—Central Power & Light 
Co. will build an $85,000 3-story and 
basement cold storage warehouse. 

San Antonio—Home Ice Co. will erect 
a $30,000 addition, 26 by 85 feet, to its 
cold storage warehouse and ice plant. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond—Richmond, Fredericksburg 
& Potomac Railroad Co. is planning a 
$90,000 warehouse and freight building. 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham—Municipal Port Commis- 
sion will erect a $25,000 1l-story ware- 
house, 40 by 220 feet, at the municipal 
dock. 

Tacoma—Pacific Storage & Distribut- 
ing Co. is the new name of the Pacific 
Storage Warehouse & Distributing Co., 
Inc., established in 1907. 





Arizona’s 1930 Prospects Declared Good 
by Association Secretary 


Business prospects for 1930 in Arizona 
were declared good in an opinion pre- 
pared by Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, 
secretary of the Arizona Transfermen’s 
Association, for the “review and fore- 
east” article published in the January 
(Directory) issue of Distribution and 
Warehousing. 

“Arizona is making rapid _ strides,” 
reads Mr. Blaine’s letter, which reached 
New York too late for inclusion in the 
January article. “There is an influx of 
people from the eastern States, particu- 
larly in the winter months. Much addi- 
tional capital is coming into the State. 
Copper mining is the leading industry 
in Arizona. The price of copper is 
now fairly commensurate with the cost 
of production. Therefore the copper 
mines are operating to nearly capacity. 
Much development and new construction 
work are being done by the mining in- 
dustry. 

“On the whole, prospects for the 
present year are good. Highways are 
in good condition and much of the dis- 
tribution within the State is performed 
by truck operating from Phoenix, Tuc- 
son, Douglas, Flagstaff and _ other 
points.” 





When you ship goods to a fellow 
warehouseman—use the 1930 Ware- 
house Directory. 
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New Incorporations 
Within the Industry 


(Concluded from page 56) 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis—Minneapolis Transfer & 
Storage Co. (established in 1904). In- 
corporated under laws of Delaware with 
capital of $25,000 preferred stock and 
2000 share of common stock. 


NEW JERSEY 


Camden—National Docks & Terminals, 
Inc. Terminal warehousing, transfer, 
etc. Capital, $100,000 and 5000 share of 
no par value common stock. 


NEW YORK 

New York City—Better Express & 
moving Co. Capital, $20,060. Representa- 
tive, N. J. Goldberg. 

New York City—Warehouse Holding 
Corporation. To own and operate stor- 
age warehouses. Capital, 100 shares of 
no par value stock. Principal incorpo- 
rator, M. E. Lynn. 


OHIO 


Cincinnati—Front & Butler Ware- 
houses, Inc. Storage warehousing. Capi- 
tal, 500 shares of no par value stock. 
Incorporators, Graham F. Hunt, John 
H. Druffel and John E. Druffel. 

Cleveland—Master Movers, Inc. Van 
service and trucking. Capital, 200 shares 
of no par value common stock. Incorpo- 
rators, Elmer Fox, Lester Corrigan and 
John Jarmusch. 

Columbus—Columbus Motor Express, 
Inc. Capital, 500 shares of no par value 
stock. Incorporators, Allen Pretzman, 
C. E. Cowey and H. J. McCoy. 


TEXAS 

Dallas—J. P. Word Transfer Co., Inc. 
Capital, $1000. Incoporators, J. P. Word 
and H. M. Dick. 

Memphis—Kaye Ice Co. Cold storage 
warehouse and ice plant. Capital, $40,- 
000. Principal incorporator, H. T. Turitt. 

WISCONSIN 

Beaver Dam—Dowe Transfer Line, 
Inc. Capital, $25,000. Incorporators, E. 
G. Dowe and R. E. King. 

Sauk City—Sauk: Farm Bureau Ware- 
house Association. Cooperative ware- 
housing. Capital, $15,000. Incorporators, 
Michael Mack and Peter E. Leykauf. 





Peoria Firm Sells Warehouse 


Thede Bros., Inc., merchandise and 
household goods warehousemen in 
Peoria, Ill., has sold its storage build- 
ing at Water and Fayette Streets to the 
Peoria & Pekin Union Railroad. The 
purchasers will take possession in the 
spring. 


National Motor’s Plans 


The National Motor Transport, Inc., 
recently incorporated with a capital of 
$150,000 and with headquarters in To- 
ledo, has received permission from the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission to 
operate from any point in Ohio to De- 
troit, and has announced that it would 
seek rights to operate also to Chicago 
and Pittsburgh. 


